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REVIEWS 


the Life of Thomas Jefferson, third President 
of the United States, with parts of his Corre- 









iain spondence never before published, Se. jc. By 
ere George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy 


in the University of Virginia. 2 vols. London, 
C. Knight. 
Aust the many astounding circumstances 
ghich attended the outbreak and progress of the 









the : : 
dec American Revolution, not the least extra- 
ri i fal qdinary was the galaxy of improvised genius, 


iawn forth from the obscurity of colonial neg- 























































































































































cot HM ket, to carry on the affairs of the emancipated 
we: qlonies, and to baffle all the mighty combina- 
ETH, fons, military and political, of the mother 
! Viewo J untry. It is not alone that there were giants 
meat Hl in those days—they were giants sprung from the 
- gil, and starting into sudden and matured power 
ad applicability, at the touch of that arch-en- 
kin, Mar. Jj chanter—necessity. When the small numbers 
—— BJ ithe then existing population are remembered, 
mal Tl. # the manner in which that population was spread 
INERAL Tj wer an immense extent of surface, the degree 
ng Binds’ a” which the best energies of the individuals 
yee consumed in a rude struggle with the un- 
orier umed elements of nature, and themselves re- 
*» Emi gq noved alike from the best means of instruction, 
= 2.4 ad from the quietude of mind and body neces- 
orrespon- i sary to efficient study—that so many individuals 
hapter ¢  dould have been found capable not only of con- 
abled the ueting the armies and directing the councils of 
thout auy Hite new people, and leading it through an 
0 Neville Maduous struggle to a great and crowning vic- 
ternoster ME ity, but also of filling up adequately and effi- 
—_— @iatly the administrations of so many separate 
‘tt. com. eS: and of laying the foundations of so many 
ated with f™mdstinct local constitutions, is a phenomenon as 
oth exits Hl ficult to comprehend as it is unique in history. 
KS of Mh attempting to take account of the fact, and 
» WHOLE Bly analyze its causes, it is seen that everything 
ireate wnected with book-learning, and that mental 
~Jan, gp *elopement which is acquired in schools, was 
ING of fjten afforded by American society in scanty 
aining the Hi woportions, and was placed within the reach of 
mn eva imall part only of its members. We, who are 
xustomed to see a rising generation moulded 
+ ied that which preceded it with incessant care, 
of f the ai both publicly and privately trained to run 
3 By the (ag Mexactitude in narrow and prescribed grooves, 
a m apt to confine our notions of education to 
mien A one principle of inculcation, and thence to 
meude that any people among whom that 
e, in fooly Hii ytcies of training is deficient must be neces- 
ainting by wily rude and uncivilized. Butif the American 
me slonies were unfavourably circumstanced in 
om the @ i respect, they were admirably situated for 
ather and more important species of develope- 
a. uthey's tt, Which is self-produced in the intellectual 
completed HS es of man, through the instrumentality of 
ithor a emotions. The original Anglo-American stock 
en waprincipally composed ofmen driven from home 
ore, tant persecution, to seek for liberty in the uncul- 
ions. ‘The Hj Mted wilds of an unexplored land; and it was 
all new In- a : 
ce the first MMuMinly recruited from those of the most ardent 
Leas ad reflective temperament among their coun- 
therto ur Hitmen. The outcasts,—at least the majority of 
sof all [were of that impracticable and indocile 
ad o} : . pete 
which, feeling deeply, and willing strongly, 
a Pe "ve to surrender their consciences or their in- 
CO PHICe tiions at the bidding of authority. ‘They car- 
coptash with them, to their new home in the desert, 
D4 








woral world of their own, and a susceptibility 


to the profoundest and most energizing impres- 
sions of which humanity is capable. For beings 
thus constituted, the New World was a fit habi- 
tation. Nature, in all her gloomy grandeur, 
afforded incessant dangers to be encountered, 
obstacles to be vanquished, and imagery to ex- 
cite, to nourish and to expand reflection. To 
men thus circumstanced, the events of every 
day’s life sufficed to exercise their intellects, to 
excite deep emotions, to originate new ideas, 
and to keep alive their spirit of independence, 
and susceptibility to moral truths. ‘The Ame- 
ricans were, indeed, the truest descendants of 
their Saxon ancestors returned to their woods; 
but carrying with them a large portion of 
the more quickening ideas which a civilization 
of many centuries had awakened. As yet, na- 
tional prosperity, and successful commerce, had 
not relaxed the high tension of their intellectual 
fibre, nor tied down their faculties to the mate- 
rial combinations conceived in the acquisition of 
wealth. Amongst such a people, self-education 
was a spontaneous and a necessary result ;—for to 
feel strongly, and to think deeply, are cause and 
consequence; and the pressure of externals 
powerfully contributed to ensure the effect. 
Among the masses of the American population, 
it was this energy of volition, and not what we, 
in these days, so greatly admire under the new 
name of “ useful knowledge,” which fitted them 
for their revolution ; and when the more favour- 
ed few added to these peculiarities a moderate 
share of European education, they were placed 
in the most happy position for becoming active 
citizens and distinguished thinkers. We do not 
mean to say that this reasoning contains the 
whole truth, nor to flatter ourselves that we 
have solved the problem which has led us to the 
train of reflection. In every great movement 
which has convulsed society, men have started 
into notice peculiarly adapted to carry on the 
work in hand. This very evidently depends, to 
a great degree, upon the necessary order which 
places the thought before the action. The idea 
of any important change must have subsisted in 
society for some time before the public will calls 
it into action; and thus men are prepared for 
the task which is allotted them. But then, on 
the other hand, the occasion, to a certain degree, 
makes the man; and when a movement has 
once commenced, and there is a strong demand 
for a peculiar quality of intellect or of character, 
those who are possessed of it are induced to 
come forward and exhibit themselves; and the 
“village Hampdens” and “mute inglorious 
Miltons,” who would otherwise have died at 
home and given no sign, are adopted by their 
age, and enabled to shine forth, to do, and to be 
renowned. One way or other, a stirring age is 
always prolific of great men; and whether they 
be Bonapartes and Neys, or Franklins, Wash- 
ingtons, and Jeffersons, depends, in a great 
degree, on the nature of the movement, and the 
qualities of which it is in want. 


Prominent among the great men of the Ame- 
rican revolution, was Thomas Jefferson, who, 
distinguished as he ultimately became as the 
President of the republic, and actively as he was 
engaged in promoting the revolutionary move- 
ment, will probably be better known, and more 
admired by posterity, as one of the most saga- 
cious thinkers, and independent and discursive 














great and original minds. Though born of a 

family in easy circumstances, his education 

was not superior to that which the colonies then 

afforded to her citizens at large; by which, 

however, he profited to the full extent which an 

active spirit, and good abilities, would admit. 

But if his mind was not submitted to as exquisite 

a cultivation as is to be obtained in the colleges 

and schools of the Old World, neither was it 
shackled and held back by their forms. At twenty- 
six years of age, he had mastered the difficulties 

of the Law, and so far distinguished himself in 

its practice as to be elected a member of the 
House of Burgesses from the county of Albe- 
marle; and the degree to which his opinions 

were already formed, and his energies developed, 

is marked by his being joined in one of the first 
overt acts of independence with Washington, 

Randolph, Henry, Lee, &c.; all of them men 

destined to take the lead in their country’s affairs, 

and make for themselves an immortality in their 
country’s gratitude. Letters written by Jefferson 
not more than five or six years before this time, 
and preserved in the volumes before us, exhibit 
few marks of this intellectual precocity; and are 

not much better, either in style or matter, than 

any idle young man might indite to one of his 
own standing and condition. His sudden arrival 
at a clear perception of the circumstances of the 
times—of the remedies they required—and the 
principles on which these depended, partakes 
very largely of the nature of intuition. Through- 
out the entire revolution, and down nearly to the 
last moments of his existence, Jefferson was in 

advance of his age; and the opposition he was 
destined to encounter in his political career, 

arose almost exclusively from his attempt to lead 
forward his colleagues to consequences, then in 
contradiction to received prejudices, but now 
generally adopted by the people as political 
axioms. His leading characteristics, were the 
daring independence of his mind, and the vigour 
and clearness of his intellect—which enabled 
him to embrace combinations in their wholeness, 
and to disentangle affairs from those petty inci- 
dents which are the parents of petty reasons and 
petty volitions. In discussion, he rarely went 
beside his subject to embarrass himself with what 
was extrinsic, inconsequential, or indifferent to 
it; but penetrating at once to the essence, he 
adopted a truth with all its consequences; and 
what he saw distinctly, he willed firmly and per- 
tinaciously. Men of this calibre and tempera- 
ment (and in their different kind and degree 
they abounded in the American cities of that 
day,) were essential to the success of a revolu- 
tion, where everything was to be created on the 
spur of the occasion. Political theory, it is true, 
must have been cultivated beforehand; for the 
struggle for dominion between the colonies and 
the mother country, was not of yesterday: but 
so it was, also, in France before its revolution. 
The writings of the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century had familiarized men’s minds with the 
elementary ideas of right, and had given some 
considerable insight into the ttue bases of a free 
and prosperous society: but if the proceedings 
of the respective legislatures be compared, and 
the results to which these led, considered—a 
wide difference will be perceived in the intel- 
lectual resources and creative powers of the old 
and the new people. Between the great men of 





philosophers, of an age which teemed with 


the American Revolution, and those of the earlier 
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period of the Long Parliament, there is a greater 
similarity. ‘The same simplicity of manners— 
the same grandeur of soul—the same firmness of 
determination, and perspicacity of intellect, are 
to be found in each; and if an equal success did 
hot attend both causes, it was because the un- 
happiness of the age in England had mingled 
polities intimately with religion; and that reli- 
ion was then no better than an intolerant and 
lind fanaticisin. 

From the contemplation of such times and 
such men, we are clearly taught, that, for the 
conduct of a nation’s affairs in moments of crisis, 
the one thing essential in its leaders, is character ; 
that great views are the products of great pas- 
sions; and that without those exalted virtues, 
which lift men out of the mire of common life, 
acquirements and abilities, however extensive, 
will have no necessary connexion with wisdom 
of design, or fixity of purpose. 


But though Jefferson, being early called to 
take a prominent share in the multifarious busi- 
ness of a troublous time, could have had little 
leisure or opportunity for continued study, he 
contrived to make himself familiar with the out- 
lines, at least, of the great branches of science 
which interested and occupied the age in which 
he lived. He was no heaven-born savage, but 
aman of cultivated tastes, and elegant acquire- 
ments, no less than of solid information; and it 
is impossible to peruse his correspondence, in 
which he pours forth his clear and precise views 
on almost all subjects, without a profound admi- 
ration for his industry, and for the happy facility 
with which he appropriated the ideas of others, 
and made them his own. It is in his correspon- 
dence that the man is to be seen at large; and 
this brings us back to the memoir before us— 
which is little more than a biographized history 
of the revolution, and the subsequent story of 
the regenerated people. It is, in truth, a poli- 
tical defence of Jefferson against party imputa- 
tions, rather than a philosophical delineation of 
the man: and by far the more valuable insights 
which it gives into his individual character, are 
obtained from an examination of the extensive 
collection of Jefferson’s letters, with which the 
world is already generally acquainted. ‘To the 
rising generation in England, to whom the Ame- 
rican story is} less familiar, this review of the 
time and its patriot-great, will be found deeply 
interesting; and it is further valuable, for the 
frequent occasions it affords for entering on the 
discussion of first principles, and by fixing at- 
tention on an elevated and ennobling range of 
subjects. The Life of Jefferson, however written, 
must be one of those books which set men 
thinking—and thinking to the best of purposes. 
There is, moreover, a vigour and a freshness in 
the theme well calculated to delight and exalt 
an imagination, palled with the trifling, vapid, 
and mawkish insipidity, which reigns over the 
mere literature of the present day. 





The Purgatorio of Dante. Translated by I. C. 
Wright, M.A., translator of the ‘ Inferno.’ 
Longman & Co. 


To no name ‘in literature do we attach more 
solemn recollections than to that of Dante. He 
belonged to times which offered subjects worthy 
to engage the whole attention of the grandest, 
of the most imaginative, and of the most philo- 
sophical of intellects. Milton, who has been 
compared to him, lived under the same influences 
as ourselves. The cycle of ages has almost 
brought us back to the point, in lite rary and 

litical controversy, at which he left off; and 
it has been urged,—we, however, think unjustly, 
—that a mind like his, which, in the season of 
its power, rose above the earth by the very force 





with which it marked out its path, should have 
shone there, like 
—the stedfast starre, 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet; 

But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 

To all that in the wide deepe wand’ring arre— 
that he who could choose nolowertheme than that 
which angels might have sung, should not have 
intermeddled in the party struggles of either 
faction. It must, however, be admitted by all, 
that in Dante’s day the world was young in ex- 
periences. It was impossible then to foreknow 
what could or could not be accomplished by the 
resolute energy of a soul like his. It was the 
very birth-day of modern civilization—of all that 
is best,—or, if we may so speak,—sublimest, in 
the possible conceptions of the theoretical politi- 
cian. For Dante, therefore, to employ himself 
in politics—to lend his genius to a party—to 
spend laborious days, and let the cares of the 
world determine his course of action, was not 
inconsistent with the most abstract, the most 
etherial of his thoughts. 

It is to this may be attributed the really ex- 
traordinary fact, that the political events of this 
great man’s life seem to have had a material 
share in maturing his genius, and rendering it 
so much more fitted to bear the burden of themes 
essentially noble, than that of any other of the 
poets of his country. Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, 
would have quailed at the contemplation of the 
visions with which Dante held hourly commun- 
ing; but, had he been tried no otherwise than 
they were, the nerves and sinews of his soul 
would most probably have been tuned to no 
higher note than theirs. 

There is so much of historical value in the 
Divina Commedia—so copious a fund of those 
winged words which come from the depths of 
ages past, without losing an atom of their mes- 
sage to mankind, that we wonder how Dante 
can ever have become neglected. Ina religious 
point of view, he exhibits the very species of ex- 
cellence, the most inferior kind of which has 
gained popularity for a host of inferior modern 
writers. Bold mysticism and enthusiasm have 
ventured to delineate the unseen things of other 
worlds; they have found sympathy in the hearts 
of thousands, without any help from genius or 
eloquence. _ Why is it that Dante has, of late 
years, been known only to the more learned, and 
not tothe more imaginative, the more mystical, or 
the more thoughtful? The answer will be found, 
not in the circumstance of his having written in 
a foreign language, for works essentially popular 
laugh at the restrictions of particular idioms ; 
they break their swathing bands as soon as born 
— it will be found, not in the difficulty of some 
passages or remote illustrations, for common 
minds are not minute in their curiosity, and can 
pass over pages of incomprehensible matter to 
arrive at that which rouses and delights; the 
cause why Dante is not a popular poet is not to 
be found here, but in that concentration of 
thought and expression which shuts out, from 
ordinary minds, the glory and the life of the 
subject. Dante is, in this respect, the Aristotle 
of poets. He dipped—asit was said of the phi- 
losopher—his pen in intellect, and was satisfied 
to represent his thoughts in the plain, unen- 
cumbered freshness of their intellectuality. But, 
in all cases of this kind, a writer has'to be view- 
ed in respect not only to his language, but to his 
subject, and power of developing and illustrating 
it as a lesson to his race. The translator, there- 
fore, of such an author may fairly ask himself 
whether he simply aims at making him known 
to the few or the many, or whether there is that 
in his author which, independent of some pecu- 
liar and almost untranslateable excellencies of 
diction, might seize upon, and rouse into thought, 
vast multitudes of minds. If he feel that the 
latter is the case, he will be warranted in adopt- 


ing a much bolder style of translation than’; 
authorized by severe canons of verbal criticism . 
but if he succeed—and this will depend upon his 
own vigour of apprehension—he need care litti, 
about what is said respecting the sacrilege of suc}, 
an undertaking. 

Mr. Wright has not ventured on such a hardy 
experiment, but he has done as much towards 
rendering Dante popular as a writer strict); 
trained in classical study, and deeply imbue; 
with reverence for his author, would choos 
perhaps, to attempt. We spoke at large of his 
translation of the Inferno, the merits of which 
may deservedly place it among the most sy. 
cessful efforts of the kind in our language. The 
version of the Purgatorio, now before us, will ten 
greatly to increase Mr. Wright’s reputation. He 
has encountered the perilous task of following 
his original step by step; and, if we were willing 
to give him praise for the manner in which he 
expressed the sterner features of Dante, we are 
not less so for the skill with which he has deli. 
neated those sweeter universalities of mercy, 
which give beauty and pathos to the Purgatorio, 

In the Introduction, which contains an expo. 
sition of the general plan of the poem, Mr. 
Wright has very properly controverted the notion 
that Dante had chiefly in view the defence of 
the doctrine of purgatory. Ingenious, however, 
as is the translator’s argument, he has been 
guilty of bad logic in concluding, because Dante 
was an enemy to the papal government, that 
therefore he disbelieved the doctrines of the 
church, or was indifferent to their defence, 
There is, on the contrary, decided evidence, we 
think, that he was earnest in his belief of the 
whole system of doctrines then professed, and 
that, though he hated the Popes, he had thrown 
aside none of the principles handed down from 
the darker ages of theology. The vigour and 
reality which characterize his delineations, above 
those of almost every other writer, afford a suf- 
ficient answer to any suspicion of his scepticism, 
Mr. Wright was probably led into the obser- 
vations to which we allude by a fear that the 
title of the poem would scare zealous Protestants 
from its perusal. But he need not have feared 
this. Dante's religion, like his politics, was as the 
sinews of his genius, and genius almost always 
sets aside the error which is particular, to bring 
out the confined spirit of universal truth. 

The opening of the poem may be given asa 
good specimen both of the original design and 
of the translator’s skill :— 


O’er the smooth waters of a milder sea 
The light bark of my genius hoists her sail, 
Leaving behind the flood of misery ; 

For now that second kingdom claims my song, 
Wherein is purified the spirit frail, . 

And fitted to rejoin the heavenly throng. 

Wake into life the deaden’d notes again, 

O ye most holy Nine! since yours’ lam; 
And let Calliope exalt the strain, 

Following my verse with that extatic sound, 
Which, to the wretched Pice when it came, 
Dash’d all their hopes of pardon to the ground. 

Sweet dolours with that orient sapphire shone, 
Collected in the tranquil atmosphere, 

Far as the highest circle’s purer zone, 

Enjoyment to my weary eyes restored, 

Soon as I issued from that stagnant air 
Which o’er my sight and breast such sorrow pour’d— 

The beauteous Star, to love and lovers dear, 
Was making all the orient laugh ;—so bright, 
She veil'd the Pisces, who attended near,— 

When to the other pole mine eyes I turn’d, 

And there beheld four planets on the right, 
By none save those in Paradise discern’d: 

Heaven seem’d to view their lustre with delight. 
O northern region, how bereaved art thou, 
The'starry splendours banish’d from thy sight! 

When from their radiance I had turn’d my head 
Back to the northern hemisphere, whence now 
The constellation of the Wain had fled— 

Near me I saw an aged man alone, 

Whose look inspired devotion more profound 
Than to his father ever owed a son. 

His beard was long, and intermix’d with grey, 
Which falling with the hoary locks around, 

In double tresses on his bosom lay. 

So brightly o'er his face with my ees | light 
Did those four hallow’d stars their lustre shed, 
Methought the sun was beaming opposite, 
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“The opening to the second canto is still more 
beautiful -— 


that horizon had the sun attain’d 
By the high point of whose meridian clear, 
Jerusalem with golden light is stain’d : 
And circling opposite to him, the night, 
Forth issuing from the Ganges, doth uprear . 
The Scales, which fall when she has reach’d her height: 
So that Aurora’s cheeks, where then I stood, 
through age an orange tint to wear— 
With white and vermeil colours late imbued. 
By ocean’s shore we still prolong’d our stay, 
Like men, who, thinking of a journey near, 
‘Advance in thought, while yet their limbs delay: 
When lo! like Mars, in aspect fiery red, 
Seen through the vapours when the morn is nigh, 
Far in the west above the briny bed ;— 
So (might I once more view it!) o’er the sea 
‘A light approach’d with such rapidity— 
Flies not the bird that may its equal be. 


The following is in a bolder style, both of 
thought and expression, but equally successful :— 


Remember, reader, if thou ere hast been 
Caught in a mist upon an Alpine height, , : 
Through which, but as a mole does through his skin, 
Thine eye could pierce—how, when the thick moist shroud 
Begins to melt away, the solar light 
Feebly and faintly penetrates the cloud ; 
And swift will thy imagination be 
To form a just conception, how the sun, 
Which now was setting, first appear’d to me. 
Thus, keeping even with my faithful guide, 
Forth from such murky cloud my way | won 
To the low shores whereon the rays had died. 
0 Fancy, in whose chain we oft are bound— 
So lost to outward things we take no thought, 
Although a thousand trumpets clang around ; 
What moves thee, if no impulse sense bestow ? 
Light moves thee, in the clime of heaven self-wrought, 
Or by His will who sendeth it below. 
Imagination painted to my sight 
Her crime who was transform’d into the bird 
Excelling all that in the song delight: 
And so abstracted was my mind within, 
That from without was nething seen or heard, 
Which had the power acceptance there to win. 
Into my lofty fancy then was shower’d 
One crucified, enraged and fierce to view, 
Such as in death his savage soul he pour’d. 
Round him the great Ahasuerus stood, 
Esther his wife, and Mordecai the Jew, 
In word and deed pre-eminently good. 
And as this vision of my fancy burst, 
Like to a bubble, which hath sudden been 
Left by the water which composed it first, 
Before my sight a youthful maid arose, 
Profusely weeping, as she cried: ‘*O queen, 
Whence came the wrathful wish thy life to close? 
To save Lavinia thou hast death incurr’d, 
And lost her so :—while 1, O mother! weep 
First thine, and then his fate, by thee deplored. 


We do not quote these as the best, but as 
average specimens of the admirable translation 
before us. It is not, however, because they have 
escaped our notice, that we omit the instances of 
faulty rhymes which now and then deform some 
of Mr. Wright’s best efforts; we could easily 
make out a case against him by adducing some 
proofs of apparent carelessness; but let any one, 
not unexperienced in verse-making or translat- 
ing, try his hand on afew Dantesque difficulties, 
and he will at once see how great a task the 
present translator has accomplished. We ought 
also to notice, that many difficulties which belong 
to the work, as a poem of former days, are 
cleared away by the excellent Notes which close 
the volume. 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Vol. Il. Edinburgh, R. Cadell; London, 
Murray. 

Tats volume opens with the removal to Ashe- 

itiel, and the publication of the ‘ Lay of the Last 

Minstrel,’ in 1804. We have, subsequently, an 

account of the unfortunate partnership with 

lantyne, and the consequent literary projects 

—a visit to Southey, and another to London— 

Letters from Joanna Baillie, Canning, Ellis, 

Wordsworth, Southey, Gifford, and others— 

iculars of the establishment of the Quarterly 
iew—Edinburgh theatrical anecdotes—Cor- 
tespondence, &c. relating to the editions of 

Dryden and Swift—and a Visit tothe Hebrides, 

thus pleasantly bringing down the narrative to 

1812, when ‘ Rokeby’ was just planned, and 

Abbotsford just purchased. 

In the autumn of 1804 Scott became per- 
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sonally acquainted with Mungo Park, who then 
resided in his neighbourhood. The following 
anecdote gives us a good insight into the cha- 
racter of that adventurous traveller :— 

“ On one occasion the traveller communicated to 
him some very remarkable adventures which had 
befallen him in Africa, but which he had not re- 
corded in his book. On Scott’s asking the cause of 
this silence, Mungo answered, ‘ that in all cases where 
he had information to communicate, which he thought 
of importance to the public, he had stated the facts 
boldly, leaving it to his readers to give such credit 
to his statements as they might appear justly to de- 
serve; but that he would not shock their faith, or 
render his travels more marvellous, by introducing 
circumstances, which, however true, were of little or 
no moment, as they related solely to his own per- 
sonal adventures and escapes.’ ” 

Another anecdote is worth quoting :— 

“Calling one day at Fowlsheils, and not finding 
Park at home, Scott walked in search of him along 
the banks of the Yarrow, which in that neighbour- 
hood passes over various ledges of rock, forming deep 
pools and eddies between them. Presently he dis- 
covered his friend standing alone on the bank, 
plunging one stone after another into the water, and 
watching anxiously the bubbles as they rose to the 
surface. ‘This,’ said Scott, ‘appears but an idle 
amusement for one who has seen so much stirring 
adventure.’ ‘ Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,’ 
answered Mungo. ‘ This was the manner in which I 
used to ascertain the depth of a river in Africa before 
I ventured to cross it—judging whether the attempt 
would be safe, by the time the bubbles of air took to 
ascend.’ At this time Park’s intention of a second 
expedition had never been revealed to Scott; but 
he instantly formed the opinion that these experi- 
ments on Yarrow were connected with some such 
purpose.” 

Many interesting particulars are scattered 
throughout this work relating to Scott’s literary 
labours. Here is one relating to his literary 
habits, which it may be wise to give currency 
to :— ; 

“It had been his custom, whenever professional 
business or social engagements occupied the middle 
part of his day, to seize some hours for study after 
he was supposed to have retired to bed. His physi- 
cian suggested that this was very likely to aggravate 
his nervous headaches, the only malady he was 
subject to in the prime of his manhood ; and, con- 
templating with steady eye a course not only of un- 
remitting but of increasing industry, he resolved to 
reverse his plan, and carried his purpose into ex- 
ecution with unflinching energy. In short, he had 
now adopted the habits in which, with very slender 
variation, he ever after persevered when in the 
country. He rose by five o’clock, lit his own fire 
when the season required one, and shaved and 
dressed with great deliberation—for he was a very 
martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries of the 
toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandyism itself so 
cordially as the slightest approach to personal slo- 
venliness, or even those ‘ bed-gown and slipper 
tricks,’ as he called them, in which literary men are 
so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, 
or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner time, 
he was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his 
papers arranged before him in the most accurate 
order, and his books of reference marshalled around 
him on the floor, while at least one favourite dog lay 
watching his eye just beyond the line of circumyal- 
lation. Thus, by the time the family assembled for 
breakfast between nine and ten, he had done enough 
(in his own language) ‘ to break the neck of the day’s 
work.’ After breakfast a couple of hours more were 
given to his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he 
used to say, his own man.’ When the weather was 
bad he would labour incessantly all the morning; 
but the general rule was to be out and on horseback 
by one o'clock at the latest; while, if any more dis- 
tant excursion had been proposed over night, he was 
ready to start on it by ten; his occasional rainy days 
of unintermitted study forming, as he said, a fund in 
his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for 
accommodation whenever the sun shone with special 
brightness.” 

n a letter to Miss Seward, Scott gives an 
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able and honest summary on the controversy 
respecting Ossian :— 

* Ossian’s poems have more charms for youth than 
for a more advanced stage. The eternal repetition 
of the same ideas and imagery, however beautiful in 
themselves, is apt to pall upon a reader whose taste 
has become somewhat fastidious; and, although I 
agree entirely with you that the question of their 
authenticity ought not to be confounded with that 
of their literary merit, yet scepticism on that head 
takes away their claim for indulgence as the pro- 
ductions of a barbarous and remote age ; and, what 
is perhaps more natural, it destroys that feeling of 
reality which we should otherwise combine with our 
sentiments of admiration. As for the great dispute, 
I should be no Scottishman if I had not very atten- 
tively considered it at some period of my studies; 
and, indeed, I have gone some lengths in my re- 
searches, for I have beside me translations of some 
twenty or thirty of the unquestioned originals of 
Ossian’s poems. After making every allowance for 
the disadvantages of a literal translation, and the 
possible debasement which those now collected may 
have suffered in the great and violent change which 
the Highlands have undergone since the researches 
of Macpherson, I am compelled to admit that incal- 
culably the greater part of the English Ossian must 
be ascribed to Macpherson himself, and that his 
whole introductions, notes, &c, &c. are an absolute 
tissue of forgeries. 

“Tn all the ballads I ever saw or could hear of, Fin 
and Ossian are described as natives of Ireland, although 
it is not unusual for the reciters sturdily to maintain 
that this is a corruption of the text. In point of 
merit I do not think these Gaellic poems much 
better than those of the Scandinavian Scalds; they 
are very unequal, often very vigorous and pointed, 
often drivelling and crawling in the very extremity 
of tenuity. The manners of the heroes are those of 
Celtic savages; and I could point out twenty in- 
stances in which Macpherson has very cunningly 
adopted the beginning, the names, and the leading 
incidents, &e. of an old tale, and dressed it up with 
all those ornaments of sentiment and sentimental 
manners, which first excite our surprise, and after- 
wards our doubt of its authenticity. The Highlanders 
themselves, recognising the leading features of tales 
they had heard in infancy, with here and there a 
tirade really taken from an old poem, were readily 
seduced into becoming champions for the authenticity 
of the poems. How many people, not particularly 
addicted to poetry, who may have heard Chevy-Chase 
in the nursery or at school, and never since met with 
the ballad, might be imposed upon by a new Chevy- 
Chase, bearing no resemblance to the old one, save 
in here and there a stanza or an incident? Besides, 
there is something in the severe judgment passed on 
my countrymen—‘ that if they do not prefer Scotland 
to truth, they will always prefer it to enquiry.’ 
When once the Highlanders had adopted the poems 
of Ossian as an article of national faith, you would 
far sooner have got them to disavow the Scripture 
than to abandon a line of the contested tales. Only 
they all allow that Macpherson’s translation is very 
unfaithful, and some pretend to say inferior to the 
original; by which they can only mean, if they 
mean anything, that they miss the charms of the 
rhythm and vernacular idiom, which pleases the 
Gaellic natives; for in the real attributes of poetry 
Macpherson’s version is far superior to any [ ever 
saw of the fragments which he seems to have used. 

“The Highland Society have lately set about in- 
vestigating, or rather, I should say, collecting mate- 
rials to defend, the authenticity of Ossian. Those 
researches have only proved that there were no real 
originals—using that word as is commonly under- 
stood—to be found for them. The oldest tale they 
have found seems to be that of Darthula; but it is 
perfectly different, both in diction and story, from 
that of Macpherson. It is, however, a beautiful 
specimen of Celtic poetry, and shows that it contains 
much which is worthy of preservation. * Indeed, how 
should it be otherwise, when we know that, till about 
fifty years ago, the Highlands contained a race of 
hereditary poets? Is it possible to think, that, 
among perhaps many hundreds, who for such a course 
of centuries have founded their reputation and rank 
on practising the art of poetry in a country where 
the scenery and manners gave such effect and inter 
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est and imagery to their productions, there should 
not have been some who attained excellence ?” 


We may appropriately continue with Words- 
worth’s criticism on Dryden :— 

“ I was much pleased to hear of your engagement 
with Dryden: not that he is, as a poet, any great 
favourite of mine: I admire his talents and genius 
highly, but his is not a poetical genius. The only qua- 
lities I can find in Dryden that are essentially poeti- 
cal, are a certain ardour and impetuosity of mind, 
with an excellent ear. It may seem strange that I 
do not add to this, great command of language. 
That he certainly has, and of such language, too, as 
it is most desirable that a poet should possess, or 
rather that he should not be without. But it is not 
language that is, in the highest sense of the word, 
poetical, being neither of the imagination nor of the 
passions; I mean the amiable, the ennobling, or the 
intense passions. I do not mean to say that there is 
nothing of this in Dryden, but as little, I think, as is 
possible, considering how much he has written. You 
will easily understand my meaning, when I refer to 
his versification of Palamon and Arcite, as contrasted 
with the language of Chaucer. Dryden had neither 
a tender heart nor a lofty sense of moral dignity. 
Whenever his language is poetically impassioned, it 
is mostly upon unpleasing subjects, such as the fol- 
lies, vices, and crimes of classes of men or of indivi- 
duals. That his cannot be the language of imagina- 
tion, must have necessarily followed from this—that 
there is not a single image from nature in the whole 
body of his works ; and in his translation from Virgil, 
wherever Virgil can be fairly said to have had his 
eye upon his object, Dryden always spoils the pas- 
sage.” 

In the admirable Letters on Copyright which 
we had lately the honour to publish, Mr. Hood 
alluded to the relative profits of authors and 
booksellers. On this subject Sir Walter ob- 
serves :— 

“ Without any greater degree of fourberie than they 
conceive the long practice of their brethren has ren- 
dered matter of prescriptive right, they contrive to 
clip the author’s proportion of profits down to a mere 
trifle. It is the tale of the fox that went a hunting 
with the lion, upon condition of equal division of the 
spoil; and yet I do not quite blame the booksellers, 
when I consider the very singular nature of their 
mystery. A butcher generally understands some- 
thing of black cattle, and wo betide the jockey who 
should presume to exercise his profession without a 
competent knowledge of horse-flesh. But who ever 
heard of a bookseller pretending to understand the 
commodity in which he dealt? They are the only 
tradesmen in the world who professedly, and by 
choice, deal in what is called ‘a pig in a poke.’ 
When you consider the abominable trash which, by 
their sheer ignorance, is published every year, you 
will readily excuse them for the indemnification 
which they must necessarily obtain at the expense 
of authors of some value. In fact, though the ac- 
count between an individual bookseller and such a 
man as Southey may be iniquitous enough, yet I 
apprehend that upon the whole the account between 
the trade and the authors of Britain at large is pretty 
fairly balanced ; and what these gentlemen gain at 
the expense of one class of writers, is lavished, in 
many cases, in bringing forward other works of little 
value. I do not know but this, upon the whole, is 
favourable to the cause of literature. A bookseller 
publishes twenty books, in hopes of hitting upon one 
good speculation, as a person buys a parcel of shares 
in a lottery, in hopes of gaining a prize. Thus the 
road is apen to all, and if the successful candidate is 
a little fleeeed, in order to form petty prizes to con- 
solé the losing adventurers, still the cause of litera- 
ture is benefited, since none is excluded from the 
privilege of competition.” 

Here is an anecdote, mentioned by Mr. Mor- 
‘ritt, which tells well for Scott :— 

“When we approached that village,” says the 
Memorandum with which’ Mr. Morritt favours me, 
‘¢ Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, turned along 
tthe road in a direction not leading to the place where 
the iage was to meet us, After walking some 
minutes towards Edinburgh, I suggested that we 
were losing the scenery of the Esk, and, besides, had 
Dalkeith Palace yet to see, * Yes,’ said he, ‘and I 





have been bringing you where there is little enough 
to be seen—only that Scotch cottage (one by the 
road side, with a small garth); but, though not worth 
looking at, I could not pass it. It was our first 
country house when newly married, and many a 
contrivance we had to make it comfortable. I made 
a dining-table for it with my own hands. Look at 
these two miserable willow-trees on either side the 
gate into the enclosure ; they are tied together at the 
top to be an arch, and a cross made of two sticks 
over them is not yet decayed. To be sure it is not 
much of a lion to show a stranger; but I wanted to 
see it again myself, for I assure you that after I had 
constructed it, mamma (Mrs. Scott) and I both of us 
thought it so fine, we turned out to see it by moon- 
light, and walked backwards from it to the cottage 
door, in admiration of our own magnificence and its 
picturesque effect. I ‘did want to see if it was still 
there—so now we will look after the barouche, and 
make the best of our way to Dalkeith.’” 


On the subject of education Scott surely de- 
serves to be listened to with respectful attention: 

“ He was not one of those who take much delight 
in a mere infant; but no father ever devoted more 
time and tender care to his offspring than he did to 
each of his,as they successively reached the age 
when they could listen to him and understand his 
talk. Like their mute playmates, Camp and the 
greyhounds, they had at all times free access to his 
study; he never considered their tattle as any dis- 
turbance; they went and came as pleased their 
fancy ; he was always ready to answer their ques- 
tions ; and when they, unconscious how he was en- 
gaged, entreated him to lay down his pen and tell 
them a story, he would take them on his knee, re- 
peat a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them 
down again to their marbles or ninepins, and resume 
his labour as if refreshed by the interruption. From 
a very early age he made them dine at table, and 
‘to sit up to supper’ was the great reward when 
they had been ‘very good bairns.’ In short, he 
considered it as the highest duty as well as the 
sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the companion of 
his children; he partook all their little joys and 
sorrows, and made his kind unformal instructions to 
blend so easily and playfully with the current of 
their own sayings and doings, that so far from re- 
garding him with any distant awe, it was never 
thought that any sport or diversion could go on in 
the right way, unless papa were of the party, or that 
the rainiest day could be dull so he were at home. 

“ Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks 
with considerable regret, in the autobiographical 
fragment written this year at Ashestiel ; yet his 
practice does not look as if that feeling had been 
strongly rooted in his mind ;—for he never did show 
much concern about regulating systematically what 
is usually called education in the case of his own 
children. It seemed, on the contrary, as if he at- 
tached little importance to any thing else, so he 
could perceive that the young curiosity was excited 
—the intellect, by whatever springs of interest, set 
in motion. He detested and despised the whole ge- 
neration of modern children’s books, in which the 
attempt is made to convey accurate notions of scien- 
tific minutie: delighting cordially, on the other 
hand, in those of the preceding age, which, address- 
ing themselves chiefly to the imagination, obtain 
through it, as he believed, the best chance of stirring 
our graver faculties also.” 

Of London society he gives his opinion in the 
following letter to Joanna Baillie :— 

“ T don’t believe I shall see London this great while 
again, which I do not very much regret, were it not 
that it postpones the pleasure of seeing you and 
about half-a-dozen other friends. "Without having 
any of the cant of loving retirement, and solitude, 
and rural pleasures, and so forth, I really have no 
great pleasure in the general society of London ; I 
have never been there long enough to attempt any- 
thing like living in my own'way, and the immense 
length of the streets separates the objects you are 
interested in so widely from each other, that three 
parts of your time are past in endeavouring to dis- 
pose of the fourth to some advantage. At Edin- 
burgh, although in general society we are absolute 
mimics of London, and imitate them equally in late 
hours, and in the strange precipitation with which 





we hurry from one place to another, in search of the 
society which we never sit still to enjoy, yet stil] 
people may manage their own parties and Motions 
their own way. But all this is limited to my own 
particular circumstances,—for in a city like 
the constant resident has beyond all other Places the 
power of conducting himself exactly as he likes, 
Whether this is entirely to be wished or not ma 
indeed be doubted. I have seldom felt myself g 
fastidious about books, as in the midst of'g 
library, where one is naturally tempted to imitate 
the egregious epicure who condescended to take only 
one bite out of the sunny side of a peach. I gus 
something of scarcity is necessary to make you de. 
vour the intellectual banquet with a good relish and 
digestion, as we know to be the case with respect to 
corporeal sustenance.” 

Of Professor Wilson, then a young and up. 
known man, Scott speaks thus prophetically 

“The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame, ig 
John Wilson, a young man of very considerable 
poetical powers. He is now engaged in a 
called the Jsle of Palms, something in the style of 
Southey. He is an eccentric genius, and has fixed 
himself upon the banks of Windermere, but occa. 
sionally resides in Edinburgh, where he now jg 
Perhaps you have seen him ; his father was a wealthy 
Paisley manufacturer—his mother a sister of Robert 
Sym. He seems an excellent, warm-hearted, and 
enthusiastic young man ; something too much, per. 
haps, of the latter quality, places him among the list 
of originals.” 








Athens—its Rise and Fall; with views of the 
Literature, Philosophy, and Social Life of 
the Athenian People. By Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq., M.P., M.A. 

[Second Notice.) 

Humanity might be forgiven, if it felt something 
of regret when Science first robbed the rainbow 
of its mystery. What Science was to the rain- 
bow and all its beautiful illusions, Criticism has 
been to the history of the two Persian wars. It 
has shown the countless myriads of Xerxes to 
be dreamy exaggerations, and his bands of Im- 
mortals, hordes of despicable slaves. Yet can 
we not blame Mr. Bulwer for preferring the pic- 
turesque narrative of Herodotus to the cold in- 
vestigations of subsequent writers. And, after 
all reasonable abatements have been made, the 
triumph of Athens still remains a victory with- 
out parallel ; the more or the less, is a questionof 
little importance, for the very least statement of 
the forces that despotism marshalled in this con- 
test against civilization suffices to prove the in- 
vincible strength of freedom. 

One word in defence of the Father of History 
may be allowed us. He was misled by his 
authorities ; he viewed eastern documents with a 
western judgment—an error too frequently re- 
peated, even in our own days, for us to passa 
severe censure on Herodotus. The system of 
levying armies in Asia, from the earliest period 
to which tradition reaches, down to the present 
hour, has undergone little alteration. It is a 
simple process: all the male population, in every 
district through which the royal forces pass, 
must swell their ranks; the names of these sol- 
diers are kept on the muster-roll, though most 
of them take the earliest opportunity of desert- 
ing; for, by a convenient Oriental fiction, it is 
presumed that no one ever abandons the ro 
standard. We have been assured, that in the 
recent wars between Russia and Persia the papet 
account of Abbas Mirza's forces was always ten 
times greater than the number of men actually 
under his command. In his march from the 
banks of the ‘Tigris to the shores of the Helles- 
pont, Xerxes collected crowds of conscripts from 
every country through which he passed ;— 


He counted them at break of day, 
But when the sun set where were they? 


Herodotus appears to have founded his state 
ments on the returns of the Persians; but these 
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‘ontained the numbers that had been enlisted, 
not of those actually in the field. 

The internal policy of Athens, and the 
struggle of parties in the republic, though less 
exciting topics than the Persian wars, have been 
Jong and studiously misrepresented. Mr. Thirl- 
wall, indeed, has corrected many errors, and 
Mr. Bulwer some others, but much remains yet 
to be explained before we can thoroughly ap- 
reciate the character of “the king people.” 
The constitution established by Solon was a 
« Timocracy"’—that is, property was made the 
basis of political power ; but, as the qualification 
both for votes and office was fixed at a low rate, 
the form of government might fairly be de- 
scribed by the modern phrase, “a monarchy of 
the middle classes.” A section of the aristo- 
cracy adhered to this constitution, but they 
were opposed by the partisans of the oligarchy, 
who represented the landed interest of Attica. 
The contest between the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests was identical with the struggle 
between the timocracy and the oligarchy— 
Themistocles patronized the former, and Aris- 
tides the latter. The rapid growth of mercan- 
tile wealth soon added additional strength to 
the middle classes, so that the oligarchy had 
no chance of success unless they could ally 
themselves with a new power. From the middle 
dasses, they turned to the lowest; and it was 
Aristides himself, the hero of the aristocratic 
party, who proposed and carried the abolition of 
all qualifications of property, both for the elec- 
tors and the elected. ‘This was just such a pro- 
ceeding as if the proprietors of the rotten 
boroughs had introduced Universal Suffrage 
rather than consent to reform in Parliament. 
Oa this change Mr. Bulwer justly says ;— 

“Tt may be ever remarked, that the people value 
boon from their own popular leaders. The last can 
never equal, and the first can so easily exceed, the 
public expectation.” 

Cimon followed the policy of Aristides in se- 
curing to the oligarchy the support of the pro- 
ketaires. Plutarch informs us:—‘“ He ordered 
the fences of his fields and gardens to be thrown 
down, that strangers, as well as his own coun- 
trymen, might freely partake of his fruit. He 
had a supper provided at his house every day, 
in which the dishes were plain, but sufficient for 
amultitude of guests. Lvery poor citizen re- 
paired to it at pleasure, and had his diet 
without care or trouble; by which means he 
was enabled to give proper attention to public 
affairs.” 

“Proper attention” means, of course, that 
they gave their votes to their wealthy host, and 
wld their birthrights for the mess of poitage. 
Mr. Bulwer says,— 

“Tt may be doubted whether Cimon did not, far 
more than any of his predecessors, increase the 
dangers of a democracy, by vulgarizing its spirit. 
The system of general alms and open tables, had 
the effect that the abuses of the Peor Laws have had 
with us. It accustomed the native poor to the 
labits of indolent paupers, and what at first was 
charity soon took the aspect of a right. Hence much 
ofthe lazy turbulence, and much of that licentious 
sirit of exaction from the wealthy, that in a suc- 
ceeding age characterized the mobs of Athens. So 
does that servile generosity, common to an anti- 
Popular party, when it affects kindness in order to 
prevent concession, ultimately operate against its 
oyn secret schemes. And so much less really dan- 
ferous is it to exalt, by constitutional enactments, 
the authority of a people, than to pamper, by the 
dletioncering cajoleries of a selfish ambition, the 
prejudices which thus settle into vices, or the mo- 
mentary exigencies thus fixed into permanent de- 
mands,” 

The banishment of Themistocles, the confis- 
cation of his property under pretence of his 
having favoured the treason of Pausanias, and 








the persecution that drove him to seek refuge in | 


the court of Persia, were the immediate results 
of the alliance between the oligarchy and the 
populace. Mr. Mitford makes these events the 
ground for a multitude of reproaches against de- 
mocratical despotism ; but it is unreasonable to 
make democracy answerable for the sins of the 
aristocracy in addition to its own. 

Cimon himself was subsequently ostracized ; 
his earnest desire to restore the old aristocratic 
supremacy led him into intrigues with the Spar- 
tans, which, if not criminal, were certainly sus- 
picious. We need not defend this sentence 
further than to say, that Cimon’s open determi- 
nation “to revive such an aristocracy as had 
been established under Clisthenes,” and his 
connexion with a state all but openly hostile, 
render this one of the most justifiable cases in 
which the ostracism was ever exercised. And 
we may add, that the ostracism was the instru- 
ment most commonly used by the aristocratic 
factions, and that it fell into disuse during the 
prosperous days of the democracy. 

The brilliant administration of Pericles would 
require for its examination ampler space than 
we can command, and we shall therefore turn to 
Mr. Buiwer’s account of the two great tragic 
poets, AEschylus and Sophocles ; for, as he justly 
remarks, “ it was her poetry at this period that 
made the individuality of Athens.” 

The nature of the difference between these 
great dramatists arises from the circumstances 
under which both minds were formed. In the 
youth of Aischylus the world knew no repose ; 
Asia was hurled on Europe—a struggle gigantic 
in its means, its influences, and its ends, absorb- 
ed every feeling, and the poet’s mind reflected 
the massive greatness of everything around— 
terror and triumph, glory and despair. Sopho- 
cles appeared on the stage when the victory was 
won—when “the wreck of matter, and the crush 
of worlds,” had given place to a tranquil atmo- 
sphere and blooming earth. The softer emotions 
soothed the sternness of the strong passions 
excited in the former period, and beauty min- 
gled with sublimity. Sophocles was the more 
popular poet in his own day, because he was the 
truest representative of the mind of his age. Mr. 
Bulwer has examined the relative claims of these 
poets, in the closet and on the stage, with consi- 
derable skill :— 

“In the contrast between the ‘ Philoctetes’ and 
the * Prometheus’ is condensed the contrast between 
ZEschylus and Sophocles. They are both poets of 
the highest conceivable order; but the one seems 
almost above appeal to our affections—his tempes- 
tuous gloom appals the imagination, the vivid glare 
of his thoughts pierces the innermost recesses of the 
intellect, but it is only by accident that he strikes 
upon the heart. The other, in his grandest flights, 
remembers that men make his audience, and seems 
to feel as if Art lost the breath of its life when as- 
piring beyond the atmosphere of human intellect 
and human passions. The difference between the 
creations of AZschylus and Sophocles is like the dif- 
ference between the Satan of Milton and the Mac- 
beth of Shakspeare. /Eschylus is equally artful with 
Sophocles—it is the criticism of ignorance that has 
said otherwise. But there is this wide distinction— 
Eschylus is artful as a dramatist to be read, Sopho- 
cles as a dramatist to be acted. If we get rid of ac- 
tors, and stage, and audience, AZschylus will thrill 
and move us, no less than Sophocles, through a more 
intellectual if less passionate medium. A poem may 
be dramatic, yet nct theatrical—may have al! the 
effects of the drama in perusal, but by not sufficiently 
enlisting the skill of the actor—nay, by soaring be- 
yond the highest reach of histrionic capacities, may 
lose those effects in representation.” 

Before we leave these volumes we must notice 
with praise, that though Mr. Bulwer illustrates 
ancient policy by modern instances, he avoids 
every manifestation of party spirit, and views 
such matters rather as a philosopher than a poli- 





tician. His chief error is, a love of elaborating 
his descriptions—a too sedulous cultivation of 


| the mere ornaments of style. We could point 


out many passages which would have been better 
if left in their original simplicity, for the addi- 
tions are clearly distinguishable. 





Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas. Written by himself. Philadelphia, 
Collins ; London, Kennett. 


Cotonet Crockett’s name had been sounded 
from Cape Codd tothe Mississippi; he had figured 
in person or by representative from the Hall of 
Congress to the Barn of the stroller, and been 
quoted and commented on in the Atheneum, 
when it pleased Mr. Murray to re-publish his 
‘ Eccentricities,’ and lo! he was at once the ad- 
mired of all beholders, and under the especial 
patronage of the laughter-loving English public. 
The Colonel was astonished at his own wide- 
spread fame and popularity, and thus com- 
ments on it in the opening of the work before 
us :— 

“ It isa true saying that no one knows the luck of 
a lousy calf, for though in a country where, accord- 
ing to the Declaration of Independence, the people 
are all born free and equal, those who have a pro- 
pensity to go ahead may aim at the highest honours, 
and they may ultimately reach them too, though 
they start at the lowest rowel of the ladder,—still it 
is a huckelberry above my persimmon to cipher out 
how it is with six months’ schooling only, I, David 
Crockett, find myself the most popular book-maker 
of the day ; and such is the demand for my works 
that I cannot write them half fast enough, no how I 
can fix it. * * 

“TI have been told that there was one Shakspeare 
more than two hundred years ago, who was brought 
up a hostler, but finding it a dull business, took to 
writing plays, and made as great a stir in his time 
as I do at present; which will go to show, that 
one ounce of the genuine horse sense is worth a 
pound of your book learning any day, and if a man 
is only determined to go ahead, the more kicks he 
receives in his breech the faster he will get on his 
journey.” 

Here however is the last work we can have 
from the pen of this rival of the Swan of Avon ; 
for the Colonel, whose appetite for politics was, 
he confesses, at one time “ as sharp set as a saw 
mill,” having set himself in opposition to the 
President and the “ Little Flying Dutchman,” as 
he calls Van Buren, and lost his election, deter- 
mined “to cut and quit the States until such 
time as honest and independent men should 
again work their way to the head of the heap,” 
and to join the Texians, which he did, and was 
killed at San Antonio in the last spring. Tempted 
by fame or the booksellers, it appears that before 
he left Tennessee he had resolved to keep a Jour- 
nal, and the MS. before us was found among his 
baggage after his death. How far all this is true 
we must leave the reader to determine, but the 
book is a pleasant book in its way, and gives 
us an insight into life in the far South West. 
Here is an account of the Colonel's first election, 
which, as he says, will show how they manage 
these things on the frontiers :— 

“ Well, I started off to the Cross Roads, dressed in 
my hunting shirt, and my rifle on my shoulder. Many 
of our constituents had assembled there to get a taste 
of the quality of the candidates for orating. Job 
Snelling, a gander-shanked Yankee, who had been 
caught somewhere about Plymouth Bay, and been 
shipped to the west with a cargo of cod fish and 
rum, erected a large shantee, and set up shop for 
the occasion. A large posse of the voters had assem- 
bled before I arrived, and my opponent had already 
made considerable headway with his speechifying 
and his treating, when they spied me about a rifle 
shot from the camp, sauntering along as if I was not 
a party in the business. *There comes Crockett,” 
cried one. ‘Let us hear the colonel,’ cried another, 
and so I mounted the stump that had been cut down 
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for the occasion, and began to bushwhack in the 


most approved style. 

“T had not been up long before there was such an 
uproar in the crowd that I could not hear my own 
voice, and some of my constituents let me know, 
that they could not listen to me on such a dry sub- 
ject as the welfare of the nation, until they had 
something to drink, and that I must treat em. Ac- 
cordingly I jumped down from the rostrum, and led 
the way to the shantee, followed by my constituents, 
shouting, ‘Huzza for Crockett,’ and ‘Crockett for 
ever !” 

“When we entered the shantee, Job was busy 
dealing out his rum in a style that showed he was 
making a good day’s work of it, and I called fora 
quart of the best, but the crooked critur returned no 
other answer than by pointing to a board over the 
bar, on which he had chalked in large letters, ‘ Pay 
to-day and trust to-morrow. Now that idea brought 
me all up standing; it was a sort of cornering in 
which there was no back out, for ready money in 
the west, in those times, was the shyest thing in all 
natur, and it was most particularly shy with me on 
that occasion. 

“The voters, seeing my predicament, fell off to 
the other side, and I was left deserted and alone, as 
the Government will be, when he no longer has any 
offices to bestow. I saw, plain as day, that the tide 
of popular opinion was against me, and that, unless 
I got some rum speedily, I should lose my election 
as sure as there are snakes in Virginny—and it must 
be done soon, or even burnt brandy wouldn’t save me. 
So I walked away from the shantee, but in another 
guess sort from the way I entered it, for on this oc- 
casion I had no train after me, and not a voice 
shouted ‘Huzza for Crockett.’ Popularity some- 
times depends on a very small matter indeed ; in 
this particular it was worth a quart of New England 
rum, and no more. 

“ Well, knowing that a crisis was at hand, I struck 
into the woods with my rifle on my shoulder, my 
best friend in time of need, and, as good fortune 
would have it, I had not been out more than a 
quarter of an hour before I treed a fat coon, and in 
the pulling of a trigger he lay dead at the root of the 
tree. I soon whipped his hairy jacket off his back, 
and again bent my way towards the shantee, and 
walked up to the bar, but not alone, for this time I 
had half a dozen of my constituents at my heels. I 
threw down the coon skin upon the counter, and 
called for a quart, and Job, though busy in dealing 
out rum, forgot to point at his chalked rules and re- 
gulations, for he knew that a coon was as good a legal 
tender for a quart, in the west, as a New York shil- 
ling, any day in the year. 

“My constituents now flocked about me, and 
cried * Huzza for Crockett,’ ‘Crockett for ever,’ and 


finding that the tide had taken a turn, I told them. 


several yarns, to get them in a good humour, and 
having soon despatched the value of the coon, I went 
out and mounted the stump, without opposition, and 
a clear majority of the voters followed me to hear 
what I had to offer for the good of the nation. Be- 
fore I was half through, one of my constituents 
moved that they would hear the balance of my 
speech, after they had washed down the first part 
with some more of Job Snelling’s extract of cornstalk 
and molasses, and the question being put, it was car- 
ried unanimously. It wasn’t considered necessary to 
call the yeas and nays, so we adjourned to the 
shantee, and on the way I began to reckon that the 
fate of the nation pretty much depended upon my 
shooting another coon. 

“ While standing at the bar, feeling sort of bashful 
while Job’s rules and regulations stared me in the 
face, I cast down my eyes, and discovered one end 
of the coon skin sticking between the logs that sup- 
ported the bar. Job had slung it there in the hurry 
of business, I gave it a sort of quick jerk, and it 
followed my hand as natural as if I had been the 
rightful owner. I slapped it on the counter, and 
Job, little dreaming that he was barking up the 
wrong tree, shoved along another bottle, which my 
constituents quickly disposed of with great good 
humour, for some of them saw the trick, and then 
we withdrew to the rostrum to discuss the affairs of 
the nation. 

“I don’t know how it was, but the voters soon 
became dry again, and nothing would do but we 


must adjourn to the shantee, and as luck would have 

it, the coon skin was still sticking between the logs, 
| as if Job had flung it there on purpose to tempt me. 
| I was not slow in raising it to the counter, and the rum 
followed of course, and I wish I may be shot if I 
didnt, before the day was over, get ten quarts for the 
same identical skin, and from a fellow too who, in 
those parts, was considered as sharp as a steel trap, 
and as bright as a pewter button. 

“ This joke secured me my election, for it soon 
circulated like smoke among my constituents, and 
they allowed, with one accord, that the man who 
could get the whip-hand of Job Snelling in fair trade 
could outwit Old Nick himself, and was the real 
grit for them in Congress. * * 

“ The way I got to the blind side of the Yankee 
merchant was pretty generally known before the 
election day, and the result was, that my opponent 
might as well have whistled jigs to a milestone as 
attempt to beat up for votes in that district. I beat 
him out and out, quite back into the old year, and 
there was scarce enough left of him, after the canvass 
was over, to make a small grease pot. He disap- 
peared without even leaving as much as a mark be- 
| hind. * 

“ After the election was over, I sent Snelling the 

price of the rum, but took good care to keep the fact 
| from the knowledge of my constituents. Job refused 
| the money, and sent me word, that it did him good 
| to be taken in occasionally, as it served to brighten 
his ideas ; but I afterwards learnt that when he found 
out the trick that had been played upon him, he put 
all the rum I had ordered in his bill against my op- 
ponent, who, being elated with the speeches he had 
made on the affairs of the nation, could not descend 
to examine into the particulars of the bill ofa vender 
of rum in the small way.” 

But “the Government” and the Little Flying 
Dutchman were too strong for him at the last 
election :— 

“ Andrew Jackson,” he observes, “ was, during my 
election canvass, franking the extra Globe with a 
prospectus in it to every post office in this district, 
and upon one occasion he had my mileage and pay 
as a member drawn up and sent to this district, to 
one of his minions, to have it published just a few 
days before the election. This is what I call small 
potatoes and few of a hill. He stated that I had 
charged mileage for one thousand miles, and that it 
was but seven hundred and fifty miles, and held out 
the idea that I had taken pay for the same mileage 
that Mr. Fitzgerald had taken, when it was well 
known that he charged thirteen hundred miles from 
here to Washington, and he and myself both live in 
the same county. It is somewhat remarkable how 
this fact should have escaped the keen eye of ‘ the 
Government.’ 

“ The General’s pet, Mr. Grundy, charged for one 
thousand miles from Nashville to Washington, and 
it was sanctioned by the legislature, I suppose be- 
cause he would huzza! for Jackson; and because I 
think proper to refrain from huzzaing until he goes 
out of office, when I shall give a screamer, that will 
be heard from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, or my 
name’s not Crockett.” 

The Colonel confesses that he “ felt a sort of 
cast down” at this, and that it made him poetical. 
“T never,” he says, “‘ tried my hand at that sort 
of writing, but on this particular occasion such 
was my state of feeling, that I began to fancy 
myself inspired ; so I took pen in hand, and as 
usual I went ahead. When I had got fairly 
through, my poetry looked as zigzag as a worm 
fence; the lines wouldn’t tally, no how; so I 
showed them to Peleg Longfellow, who has a 
first-rate reputation with us for that sort of writ- 
ing, having some years ago made a carrier’s ad- 
dress for the Nashville Banner, and Peleg lopped 
off some lines, and stretched out others; but I 
rather think he has made it worse than it was 
when I placed it in his hands.” Yet according 
to the Colonel's report nothing bit the dollars 
and the mileage can recompense a man for sitting 
in Congress. 

“Some men, it seems, take a pride in saying a 
great deal about nothing—like windmills, their 











tongues must be going whether they have any grist 
to grind or not. This is all very well in / 
where every member is expected to make a 

to let his constituents know that some things can be 
done as well as others; but I set it down as bei 
rather an imposition upon good nature to be com. 
pelled to listen, without receiving the consideration 
of eight dollars per day, besides mileage, as we doin 
Congress. Many members will do nothing else for 
their pay but listen, day in and day out, and they 
earn every penny of it, provided they don't sleep, * * 
No man who has not tried it can imagine what dread. 
ful hard work it is to listen. Splitting gum logs in 
the dog days is child’s play to it. I've tried both, 
and give the preference to the gum logs.” 

The patriotic citizens of Little Rock, hearing 
of the Colonel’s arrival, resolve to give hima 
dinner; and he in return favours all political 
aspirants with a few words of parting advice, 
they may be found serviceable even on this side 
the Atlantic :— 


“ When the day of election approaches, visit your 
constituents far and wide. Treat liberally, and drink 
freely, in order to rise in their estimation, though 
you fall in your own. True, you may be called 
drunken dog by some of the clean shirt and sik 
stocking gentry, but the real rough necks will style 
you a jovial fellow,—their votes are certain, and fre. 
quently count double. Do all you can to appear 
to advantage in the eyes of the women. That's 
easily done—you have but to kiss and slabber their 
children, wipe their noses, and pat them on the 
head; this cannot fail to please their mothers, and 
you may rely on your business being done in that 
quarter.” 

“ Promise all that is asked,” said I, “ and more if 
you can think of anything. Offer to build a bridge 
or a church, to divide a country, create a batch of 
new offices, make a turnpike, or anything they 
like. Promises cost nothing, therefore deny no- 
body who has a vote or sufficient influence to obtain 
one. 

“Get up on all occasions, and sometimes on no 
occasion at all, and make long-winded speeches, 
though composed of nothing else than wind—talk of 
your devotion to your country, your modesty and 
disinterestedness, or on any such fanciful subject. 
Rail against taxes of all kinds, office holders, and 
bad harvest weather ; and wind up with a flourish 
about the heroes who fought and bled for our liber- 
ties in the times that tried men’s souls, * * 

“If any charity be going forward, be at the top 
of it, provided it is to be advertised publicly ; ifnot, 
it isn’t worth your while. * * 

“These few directions, if properly attended to, 
will do your business; and when once elected, why 
a fig for the dirty children, the promises, the bridges, 
the churches, the taxes, the offices, and the subscrip- 
tions, for it is absolutely necessary to forget all these 
before you can become a thorough-going politician, 
and a patriot of the first water.” 

The Colonel however was not to be diverted 
from his purpose either by dinners oy oratory; 
he had resolved to proceed for Texas, and, as he 
says, “you might as well have attempted to twist 
a streak of lightning into a true lover’s knot as 
to stop him.’’ On his route he picks up some 
pleasant companions ;—a fine original travelling 
parson, who wanders over the wild country in a 
sulky, selling tracts, preaching sermons, and 
enlivening the solitary woods with an occasional 
tune on the fiddle—the Colonel stumbled upon 
him more than once—here is an account of their 
meeting at the Washita river :-— 

“ As we drew nigh to the Washita, the silence 
was broken alone by our own talk and the clattering 
of our horses’ hoofs; and we imagined ourselves 
pretty much the only travellers, when we were sud- 
denly somewhat startled by the sound of music. We 
checked our horses, and listened, and the music con- 
tinued. ‘What can all that mean?’ says I. We 
listened again, and we now heard, * Hail, Columbia, 
happy land!’ played in first-rate style. ‘That's 
fine, says I. ‘ Fine as silk, Colonel, and leetle 
finer,’ says the other; ‘ but hark, the tune’s changed.’ 
We took another spell of listening, and now the mus 
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sian struck up, in a brisk and lively manner, ‘ Over 
the water to Charley.’ ‘That's mighty mysterious,’ 
says one; ° Can't cipher it out no-how,’ says an- 


; *A notch beyant my measure,’ says a third. 


‘Then let us go ahead,’ says I, and off we dashed at 
a pretty rapid gait, I tell you—by no means slow. 

% As we approached the river we saw to the right 
of the road a new clearing on a hill, where several 
men were at work, and they running down the hill 
like wild Indians, or rather like the office holders 
in pursuit of the deposites. There appeared to be 
no time to be lost, so they ran, and we cut ahead for 
the crossing. The music continued all this time 
stronger and stronger, and the very notes appeared 
to speak distinctly, * Over the water to Charley.’ 

* When we reached the crossing we were struck 
all of a heap at beholding a man seated in a sulky 
in the middle of the river, and playing for life on a 
fddle. The horse was up to his middle in the 
water; and it seemed as if the flimsy vehicle was 
ready to be swept away by the current. Still the 
fddler fiddled on composedly, as if his life had been 
insured, and he was nothing more than a passenger. 
We thought he was mad, and shouted to him. He 
heard us, and stopped his music. * You have missed 
the crossing,’ shouted one of the men from the 
clearing. *I know I have,’ returned the fiddler. 
‘If you go ten feet farther you will be drowned.’ 
‘I know I shall,’ returned the fiddler. ‘Turn back,’ 
aid the man. ‘I can’t,’ said the other. ‘ Then 
how the devil will you get out?’ ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know.’ 

* The men from the clearing, who understood the 
iver, took our horses and rode up to the sulky, and 
after some difficulty, succeeded in bringing the tra- 
teller safe to shore, when we recognised the worthy 
parson who had fiddled for us at the puppet show at 
little Rock. They told him that he had had a nar- 
row escape, and he replied, that he had found that 
out an hour ago. He said he had been fiddling to 
the fishes for a full hour, and had exhausted all the 
tunes that he could play without notes. We then 
asked him what could have induced him to think of 
fiddling at a time of such peril ; and he replied, that 
hehad remarked in his progress through life, that 
there was nothing in univarsal natur so well caleu- 
lated to draw people together as the sound of a 
fiddle; and he knew, that he might bawl until he 
vas hoarse for assistance, and no one would stir a 
peg; but they would no sooner hear the scraping of 
his catgut, than they would quit all other business, 
and come to the spot in flocks.” 


The Bee-hunter is another well-drawn charac- 
ter, with a fine dash of romance about him ; but 
ve cousin most kindly to Thimblerig. The 
Colonel met with him in the steam-boat running 
fom Fulton to Natchitoches. 

“T saw a small cluster of passengers at one end of 
the boat, and hearing an occasional burst of laughter, 
thinks I, there’s some sport started in that quarter, 
ad, having nothing better to do, I°ll go in for my 
share of it. Accordingly I drew nigh to the cluster, 
amd seated on a chest was a tall lank sea sarpent 
looking blackleg, who had crawled over from Natchez 
der the hill, and was amusing the passengers with 
his skill at thimblerig; at the same time he was 
jicking up their shillings just about as expeditiously 
a hungry gobbler would a pint of corn. He was 
doing what might be called an average business in a 
mall way, and lost no time in gathering up the 
fragments, * * 

“I stood looking on, seeing him pick up the 
thicken feed from the green horns, and thought if 
men are such darned fools as to be cheated out of 
their hard earnings by a fellow who had just brains 
tnough to pass a pea from one thimble to another, 
vith such slight of hand that you could not tell 
uder which he had deposited it, it is not astonishing 

the magician of Kinderhook should play thim- 
bletig upon the big figure, and attempt to cheat the 
Yhle nation. I thought that ‘the Government’ 
"as playing the same game with the deposites, and 
mith such address, too, that before long it will be a 

matter to find them under any of the thimbles 
vhere it is supposed they have been originally 


“The thimble conjuror saw me looking on, and 


‘yeing me as if he thought I would be a good sub- 





ject, said carelessly, ‘Come, stranger, won't you take , 
a chance ?’ the whole time passing the pea from one | 
thimble to the other, by way of throwing out a bait | 
for the gudgeons to bite at. ‘I never gamble, 
stranger,” says I, ‘ principled against it; think it a 
slippery way of getting through the world at best.’ 
‘Them are my sentiments to a notch,’ says he ; ‘ but 
this is not gambling by no means, A little innocent 
pastime, nothing more.” 


The Colonel was proof against his eloquence, 
and so set his face against gambling that 
Thimblerig could find no more customers. The 
Colonel indeed so won upon the poor fellow 
himself that he in the end resolved “to live 
honestly or die bravely,” and accompany the 
patriot to the Texas. 

“ He belonged (says the Colonel) to that numerous 
class, that it is perfectly safe to trust as far as a tailor 
can sling a bull by the tail—but no farther. He 
told me that he had been brought up a gentleman ; 
that is to say, he was not instructed in any useful 
pursuit by which he could obtain a livelihood, so 
that when he found he had to depend upon himself 
for the necessaries of life, he began to suspect, that 
dame nature would have conferred a particular favour 
if she had consigned him to the care of any one 
else. 

“ The first bright idea that occurred to him as a 
speedy means of bettering his fortune, would be to 
marry an heiress. Accordingly he looked about 
himself pretty sharp, and after glancing from one 
fair object to another, finally his hawk’s eye rested 
upon the young and pretty daughter of a wealthy 
planter. 

“Our worthy had the principle of going ahead 
strongly developed. He was possessed of considerable 
address, and had brass enough in his face to make a 
wash-kettle ; and having once got access to the 
planter’s house, it was no easy matter to dislodge 
him. In this he resembled those politicians who 
commence life as office holders ; they will hang on 
tooth and nail, and even when death shakes them 
off, you'll find a commission of some kind crumpled 
up in their clenched fingers. Little Van [Buren] 
appears to belong to this class—there’s no beating 
his snout from the public crib. He'll feed there 
while there’s a grain of corn left, and even then, 
from long habit, he’ll set to work and gnaw at the 
manger. 

*'Thimblerig got the blind side of the planter, and 
everything to outward appearances went on swim- 
mingly ; but suddenly he discontinued his visits at 
the planter’s house. His friends inquired of him 
the meaning of this abrupt termination of his de- 
votions. 

“*T have been treated with disrespect,’ replied the 
worthy, indignantly. 

“* In what way?” 

“*My visits, it seems, are not altogether agree- 
able.” 

“* But how have you ascertained that ?’ 

“*T received a hint to that effect; and I can take 
a hint as soon as another.’ 

“* A hint ?—and have you allowed a hint to drive 
you from the-pursuit? For shame. Go back again.’ 

“* No, no, never! a hint is sufficient for a man of 
my gentlemanly feelings, I asked the old man for 
his daughter.’ 

“* Well, what followed? what did he say 2” 

“*Didn’t say a word.” 

“Silence gives consent al! the world over.’ 

“*So I thought. I then told him to fix the day.’ 

“* Well, what then ?” 

“* Why, then he kicked me down stairs, and 
ordered his slaves to pump upon me. That’s hint 
enough for me.’” 

He next turned strolling player, then drifted 
to New Orleans, and hired himself as marker to 
agaming table; but, as he modestly acknow- 
ledged, his ideas of arithmetic differed so widely 
from those of his employers that they never 
could balance their accounts, and he therefore 
set up professional blackleg “ on his own hook,” 
and settled at Natchez. His account of this 
place is worth extracting :— 

“ Natchez is a land of fevers, alligators, niggers, 
and cotton bales: where the sun shines with force 
























































































sufficient to melt the diamond : where to refuse grog 
before breakfast would degrade you below the brute 
creation ; and where a good dinner is looked upon 
as an angel’s visit, and voted a miracle : where bears, 
the size of young jackasses, are fondled in lieu of pet 
dogs ; and knives, the length ofa barber’s pole, usurp 
the place of toothpicks: where the filth of the town 
is carried off by buzzards, and the inhabitants are 
carried off by fevers.” 


I found Thimblerig, says the Colonel, to be @ 
pleasant talkative fellow; he communicated all 
these facts with as much indifference as if there 
were nothing disgraceful in his career :— 

* All the time he was talking to me he was seated 
on a chest, and playing mechanically with his pea 
and thimbles, as if he was afraid that he would lose} 
the slight unless he kept his hand in constant prac- 
tice.” 

The Colonel, the Bee-hunter, and Thimblerig 
now journey together towards Texas. The 
scenes in the woods are very well described ; 
here is one of them.—Having stopped to refresh 
their horses, the Colonel spoke of his intention 
of having a buffalo hunt, and his companions 
endeavoured to dissuade him from the folly of 
allowing a ruling passion to lead him into such 
imminent danger; and yet, says the Colonel, 
“all the time, while they were running down 
my weakness, as they called it, Thimblerig was 
amusing himself with his eternal thimbles and 
peaupon the crown of his big white hat. I could 
not refrain from laughing outright to see with 
what gravity and apparent interest he slipped 
the pea from one thimble to another while in 
the midst of a desert.” Just then too the Bee- 
hunter caught sight of a solitary bee, shaping 
its course to its hive, and hurried after it without 
thinking of consequences. We shall let the 
Colonel continue the narrative. 

“Shortly after the Bee hunter had disappeared 
we heard a noise something like the rumbling of 
distant thunder. The sky was clear, there were no 
signs of a storm, and we concluded it could not pro- 
ceed from that cause. On turning to the west we 
saw an immense cloud of dust in the distance, but 
could perceive no object distinctly, and still the 
roaring continued. 

“ We at first imagined that it was a tornado, but 
whatever it was, it was coming directly towards the 
spot where we stood. Our mustangs [horses] had 
ceased to graze, and cocked up their ears in evident 
alarm. We ran and caught them, took off the hob- 
bles, and rode into the grove of trees ; still the noise 
grew louder and louder. We had scarcely got under 
the shelter of the grove before the object approached 
near enough for us to ascertain what it was. It was 
a herd of buffalo, at least four or five hundred in 
number, dashing along as swift as the wind, and 
roaring as if so many devils had broke loose. They 
passed near the grove, and, if we had not taken 
shelter there, we should have been in great danger 
of being trampled to death. My poor little mustang 
shook worse than a politician about to be turned out 
of office, as the drove came sweeping by. At their 
head, apart from the rest, was a black bull, who ap- 
peared to be their leader; he came roaring along, 
his tail straight on end, and at times tossing up the 
earth with his horns. I never felt such a desire to 
have a crack at anything in all my life. He drew 
nigh the place where I was standing; I raised my 
beautiful Betsey to my shoulder, took deliberate 
aim, blazed away, and he roared, and suddenly 
stopped. Those that were near him did so likewise, 
and the concussion occasioned by the impetus of 
those in the rear was such, that it was a miracle some 
of them did not break their legs, or necks. The black 
bull stood for a few moments pawing the ground 
after he was shot, then darted off around the cluster 
of trees, and made for the uplands of the prairies. 
The whole herd followed, sweeping by like a tor- 
nado, and, I do say, I never witnessed a more beau- 
tiful sight to the eye of a hunter in all my life, 
Bear hunting is no more to be compared to it than 
Colonel Benton is to Henry Clay. I watched them 
for a few moments, then clapped spurs to my muse. 
tang, and followed in their wake.” 
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The Colonel followed the trail of the herd, and 
was soon out of sight; he then lost his way, as 
might have been expected. Night came on, and 
he had to fight for his life anda bed with a huge 
Cougar; but next morning he fortunately fell in 
with a tribe of Cumanches, who accompanied him 
some distance on his road. 


“T have met with many polite men in my time, 
(says the Colonel,) but no one who possessed in a 
greater degree what may be called true spontaneous 
politeness than this Cumanche chief, always except- 
ing Philip Hone, Esq., of New York, whom I look 
upon as the politest man I ever did see ; for when he 
asked me to take a drink at his own side-board he 
turned his back upon me, that I mightn’t be ashamed 
to fill as much as I wanted. That was what I call 
doing the fair thing.” 

Nothing of interest occurred until they reached 
the Colorado ; there, he continues :— 

“We saw a light column of smoke ascending in 
the clear sky, and hastened toward it. It proceeded 
from a small cluster of trees near the river. When 
we came within five hundred yards of it, the warriors 
extended their line around the object, and the chief 
and myself cautiously approached it. When we 
came within eyeshot, what was my astonishment to 
discover a solitary man seated on the ground near 
the fire, so intent upon some pursuit that he did not 
perceive our approach. We drew nigh to him, and 
still he was unconscious of our approach. It was 
poor Thimblerig practising his game of thimbles upon 
the crown of his white Vicksburger.” 

The reader will regret to know that not only 
the Colonel, but his friends the Bee-hunter 
and poor Thimblerig, were all killed at San 
Antonio. 





Post Office Reform. By Rowland Hill. 
We have deferred our notice of this able pamphlet, in 
the hope that we should find space and leisure to enable 
us to treat of the important subject therein considered 
at some length. As, however, it appears improbable 
at this time—the height of the publishing season, and 
with all the Societies in full activity —we must content 
ourselves with announcing the publication. Mr. 
Hill takes a sound, statesman-like view of the subject. 
The Post Office ought not to be considered merely 
as a revenue department ; it involves other and higher 
interests. The cheap transmission of letters and of 
information is of vital importance to the trade and 
commerce of the country—it materially influences 
the question of education and of the general diffusion 
of knowledge—to say nothing of the promotion of 
friendly, family, and social intercourse, with all 
their moral influences, It is a fact, not likely to 
be known to our readers, that letters have re- 
mained a fortnight and three weeks in the hands of 
the postman before the parties to whom they were 
addressed could raise money sufficient to pay the 
postage ; and that blank letters are sent, which it is 
agreed between the parties, shall not be taken in and 
paid for, the mere presenting them being an intima- 
tion that the writer is well. Coleridge ascertained 
this fact by paying the postage of a letter so refused 
by an anxious mother, and was informed of the fact 
when he presented the blank sheet to her. Mr. Hill 
is fully sensible of this; but knowing the weight of 
pounds, shillings, and pence in all parliamentary dis- 
cussions, he offers proof that a considerable reduction 
in the rate of postage would produce a positive in- 
crease in the revenue. He is, indeed, of opinion,— 
founded on apparently good data,—that with pay- 
ment in advance, a rate of one penny for each letter 
not exceeding half an ounce, would not, in the end, 








and he shows, that the cost of carrying such a letter 
from London to Edinburgh is not more than one. 
twentieth of a penny. 
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. rain. Evening, Fine and clear. 

Cloudy—light brisk wind throughout theday. Evening, Cloudy. 
{A.M. Overcast—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
UL Evening, Cloudy. 
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A.M, Overcast, wind moderate. P.M. Fine—light clouds & wind. 
{ Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Cloudy. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. Evening, Cloudy. 

Overcast—light snow and wind. 

Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day. 

Overcast—light wind throughout the day. 

Overcast throughout the day. Evening, Fine and clear. 7 
fA.M. Clondy—light wind, P.M. Overcast—light rain. Evening, 
\ Fine and clear. F : ; 
= Cloudy—light wind. P.M. Overcast—light rain. Evening, 

Overcast—continued rain. ‘ , 

Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Ev, Overcast—light rain. 


Overcast—light rain nearly the whole day. 


A.M. Fine—light clouds & wind. P.M. Cloudy, as also the evening. 
(A.M, Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M.Cloudy, Evening, Over 
U_ cast—light rain. 
fA.M. Cloudy—licht wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, 
1. Fine and star-light. 

A.M. Overcast—heavy rain with light wind. P.M. Overcast. 
fA.M. Cloudy—light wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
L_ Evening, Cloudy. 
eos rain nearly the whole of the day. Evening, Over- 
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Note.—On the 10th and 11th, the water within the glass cistern, which is attached to the Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer, was frozen. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FRANCE.—By 


JULES JANIN. 


[Continued from p. 283.] 


Iw the first rank of historical romances, there 
is one which, for spirit, for style, and for rapid and 
continuous movement, is worthy to attract our interest 
andour notice. I speak of the Histoire de la Cam- 

de 1812, by M. de Ségur,—a sad and bloody 

of our annals, which needed not the aid of all 

that literary enchantment to carry mourning and 

regret into the heart of every Frenchman. There 

is, however, a speech ascribed to Madame la Duchesse 

@Angouléme, which should win our unceasing respect 

for the book of M. de Ségur. “ Had I known what 

it has taught me,” said Madame, “ Marshal Ney 
would not now have been dead.” 

From History to Romance we have but one step to 
make. History has descended so far from the pedes- 
tal on which she stood of old,—and, at the same time, 
Romance has so elevated herself,—that, ere long, if 
ere be not taken, History and Romance will stand 
face to face upon the same level, and compromised in 
thesame destiny. The fact isa strange one : History, 
which formerly put on the lofty airs of majesty, has 
descended in our day to the character of a sprightly 
girl: Romance, which was once, properly speaking, 
the mere running chronicle of our domestic manners, 
breaks out of its sphere, erects itself into a legislator 
—into a politician—into an historian—sways men 
and rebukes them—instructs them—wmorualizes to 
them—corrupts them. Romance meddles, at once, 
with the past, the present, and the future ; busies itself 
about all things, lawful and unlawful; marches by 
land and voyages by sea, and explores every tract, 
beaten and unbeaten. Is this change to be considered 
an advance for History and a decline for Romance ? 
A great question, which miust be decided by some one 
more able and more daring than I am. 


The moment I enter within the vast field of | 


Romance, I find that, suddenly and at once, present | 
themselves to our criticism the greatest men of our | 
contemporary literature. In our days, Romance 
is the universal domain. Where is the French 
author who has not written a romance ?—where | 
isthe poet who has not left his unfinished song to | 
wite a romance ?—where is the dramatist, or the 
orator, or the critic, or the noble lady, or the | 
young girl, who has not written a romance ?—and | 
where are the subjects that Romance has not han- | 
ded? The Middle Age, the Sixteenth Century, | 
louis XIV., Louis XV.; philanthropy and philo- 
sphy, too, have been introduced into the romance; 
and domestic economy, and the gospel, and politics, 
and heaven and earth, the sea, and the infernal 
regions. Romance is the universal ambition, the 
universal passion of to-day. It has taken every form 
—it speaks all languages—it bears upon its title- 
page the most illustrious names—Madame de Staél, 
M. de Chateaubriand, M. de Lamartine, M. Victor 
Hugo, Madame de Duras, Madame de Souza, M. 
Alfred de Vigny, M. de Balzac, M. Saint Beuve, 
and that greatest and most poetical of writers, | 
George Sand. Arrived, then, at this point of my 
labour, I find, unhappy me! that I have erred in 
giving myself so much trouble to review, one by 
me, the different kinds of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. I should have been more brief, and | 
pethaps more amusing, had I simply entitled this 
(say Of those who write romances, and of those 
vho do not !” 

The Romance may further be said to be peculiarly 
ud entirely French; our literature commences by* 
tmances in verse—I have great apprehension that 
may end by romances in prose. The Roman du 
Brut, one of the oldest monuments in our language, 
¥as composed in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Tristan du Leonois was written thirty years later, 
uder Philippe Auguste; and from these began that 
‘mple and striking series of the Romans de la Table 

mde, which exercised so great an influence on the 
thivalry of Europe. In the sixteenth century reach- 
td us from Italy the family of the Amadis, as eternal 
ind complicated as that race of Agamemnons which 
mew no end. The East sent us fairies, and magi- 
Cans, and enchanters of all kinds. The sister of 

Tancis the First, the ingenious and witty Queen of 
‘avarre, is the author of the Heptaméron, Louis 














| actors and actresses. 


| in sentiments, in passions, and in style. 





the Eleventh—that terrible monarch—is said to 
have amused himself, from time to time, in writing 
some little obscene story. The Curé de Meudon, 
Rabelais, was the inventor, with us, of the satirical 
romance—whose master-pieceis Candide. The Satyre 
Menippée is a political romance, which bore fruits 
as great as the Paroles d’un Croyant is destined one 
day to bear. Anne of Austria, a queen distinguished 
by goodness, genius, and a beauty and imagination 
entirely Spanish, introduced amongst us the ro- 
mances, the manners,and the gallantry of her country. 
The Astrée of D’Urfé,a clever imitation of the Diane 
of Montémayor, was long in fashion as a master- 
piece. Then came the Fronde, which mingled all 
that graceful gallantry with a little irony, and a 
little scepticism. The beautiful language of France, 
however, after having laid aside its swaddling clothes, 
went on forming itself, little and little, thanks to 
Malherbes, to Racan, to Corneille, to Balzac, to Voi- 
ture. To illustrate that skilful mixture of bel 
esprit, gallantry, heroism, and love, came the endless 
romances of Mademoiselle de Scudéri, and of La 
Calprénéde. Cassandre and Cleopatre were ad- 
mired romances. Unfortunately, Moliére wrote the 
Précieuses Ridicules, and Boileau composed his Sa- 
tyres ; Scarron, at the same time, struck a fatal blow 
against the heroic romance, in giving to the world 
the Roman Comique. The romance of that period 
made its conmon haunts of palaces and fortresses— 
it dealt only with princes, and princesses, and kings, 
In the hands of its new master, Scarron, it was com- 
pelled to haunt the road-side public-houses and 
village inns, and to have for its associates homeless 
This was the beginning of a 
great revolution; and that revolution, so commenced 
in the Romance, was completed by Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette. She rejected alike the grotesque romance 
of Scarron, and the heroi¢ romance of Mademoiselle 
Scudéri, and took for her object truth and nature, 
She wrote 
her romances in the same spirit as that in which her 
friend, Madame de Sévigné, wrote her letters. The 


| Princesse de Cléves is, even to this day, a master- 


piece of grace, simplicity, and taste. 

That the Romance might reach at once to an 
unhoped-for dignity,a holy prelate, the most brilliant 
genius of the kingdom of Louis XIV., Fénélon, 
wrote his admirable romance of 7'élémaque. Homer 
and Plato combined could not have produced, be- 
twixt them, a finer work; it is at once the code of 
nations and of kings. Be it observed, however, that 
whenever poetry reigns as supreme mistress amongst 
us, the romance yields the palm to the drama, 
the history, and the poem. The romance is the 
work of remote epochs; to its existence is necessary 
either the innocence of village life, or a corruption 
without bounds. What a space to traverse, through 
the history of the human passions, between the 
Roman du Brut and the Liaisons dangereuses ! 

The eighteenth century brought us Gil Blas. 
Gil Blas is to France what Tom Jones is to Eng- 
land, and Don Quixote to Spain. The Abbé Pré- 
vost, amid his numberless books, has left the touching 
love-story of Manon Lescaut, which had the honour, 
at a later period, to give birth to the Virginie of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, and the Atala of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand. Voltaire, besides Candide, wrote also 
Zadig, Micromégas, Le Huron, and all those charm- 
ing tales which Madame de Pompadour, who always 
spoke out what she thought, so much preferred to 
Mahomet and to Zaire. The great author of the 
Esprit des Lois prefaced his severe and laborious 
studies on legislation, by a frivolous and licentious 
romance of love and philosophy. The author of 
the Contrat Social wrote his Héloise, that burning 
history of love at twenty; and afterwards his ro- 
mance of education, the Emile. Then Marivaux— 
that man of so much imagination that he had more 
of it than Voltaire, which amounts to saying, that 
he had too much—Marmontel, Duclos, Florian, 
Mesdames de Tencin, Graffigny and Riccoboni, 
more than once interrupted their daily conversa- 
tions, to write pages of romance, in which each de- 
posited the little secrets of his or her soul. Finally, 





after the Virginie of Bernardin de St. Pierre had 
flung its chaste light over French romance, that ro- 
mance became extinguished—as the century itself 
was extinguished—in corruption and in vice. De 
Laclos, Louvet, and Crébillon fils, are the luxury- 
soiled heroes of that last period of the eighteenth 
century and of romance, 

This, then, is the proper place to speak of a 
writer who has contributed, almost as much as M. 
de Chateaubriand, to give to the literature of France, 
overthrown and confounded on all sides, a new life. 
That writer is Madame de Statl. Appearing after 
those dreadful shocks which the mind of France— 
and it may almost be said the human mind—had to 
sustain, at the close of the eighteenth century, Ma- 
dame de Statl brought back hope to the poetry of 
her country. She was the first who ventured to 
proclaim aloud that art could not die in France;— 
she put proudly forth her free hand to open the com- 
mencing century. As often as future generations 
shall speak of this nineteenth century, still so young 
and yet so full of thought and of revolutions, they 
shall name as the first among its women—or rather 
the first amorig its men—Madame de Staél. 

Belonging to modern times by her works and by 
her genius, Madame de Staél, by her education, be- 
longs to the old French society, of which she is the 
noblest and most precious relic. She was born in 
the midst of that world of fashion, at once ele- 
gant, imaginative, disputative, sarcastic, sceptical, 
and brave,—which a breath annihilated in 1793, 
Even while yet a dweller in this exclusive world, the 
young girl foresaw the new nation which was ad. 
vancing. That young girl, alone, perhaps, of all that 
old society which yielded its neck to the executioner 
without deigning to utter a complaint, compre- 
hended, in the depth of her spirit, at once the 
heroism of Madame Roland, and the sublime devo- 
tion of the sainted Charlotte Corday. In the mo. 
ments of that fearful madness—the shame, never to 
be effaced, of our history—when Terror was the 
stupid and bloody sovereign of all the consciences of 
France, this child dared singly to utter her cry of 
indignation, when that beautiful and hapless vietim, 
the queen of France, was dragged before the hideous 
tribunal. At a later period, when, fiom the reign of 
Terror, France passed into the hands of the Diree- 
tory—that is to say, when she changed from blood 
to vice,—we find again that young voice proclaiming 
aloud the severe and sacred republics of the old days, 
She had the courage to send to the address of Barras 
the Lettre de Brutus @ Cicéron. She walked boldly 
amongst the wrecks of the revolution which the 
storm had scattered hither and thither, without over- 
whelming ; and, stretching out her hand to the re- 
turning exiles, was even then the friend of all the 
fallen nobles, as she became afterwards the defender 
of the proscribed. 

What was the astonishment of Bonaparte when, 
vanquisher within and without of all the forces that 
opposed his progress, he saw fixed upon him the 
intelligent eye of Madame de Staél, which pierced ‘o 
the bottom of his soul,and soundedall the most hidden 
depths of his heart! That woman, whom he had not 
yet found time even to notice, had founded in France 
a power, side by side with the power of the Emperor. 
She had opened a salon, and in that salun she spoke 
to the leading intelligences of France, as a great 
orator might have spoken in the face of his country. 
She scattered round her the hardiest thoughts, the 
boldest principles. She swayed at her will a thou- 
sand varied passions; and men forgot, as they lis- 
tened to her, that her opinions would not harmonize 
with the opinions of the Emperor. 

Never, perhaps, has the world seen a more preco- 
cious woman. The little Germaine Necker, brought 
up in the salon of her mother, amid all the wits of 
the eighteenth century, had early habituated herself 
to interrogate them, and to answer them. At fifteer 
years of age she had already commented upon a 
portion of the Esprit des Lois. The Nouvelle Heloise 
was, for this young spirit open to all impressions, an 
infinite fountain of emotion and of poetry. Clarissa 
Harlowe was her second love after J/éloise. She 
commenced, too, several little romances of her own, 
filled with sorrow and with weeping, as was the 
fashion of that day. In a word, she advanced, with 
a light footstep, along that path, so full of tears and 





of leafless roses, till suddenly, and at a single 
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bound, she reached that fine book, De la Littérature 
(1800), and afterwards Delphine (1803), which was 
its immediate consequence. At the moment when 
the first of these (De la Littérature considérée dans 
ses rapports avec les Institutions Sociales) appeared, 
modern French genius did not, as yet, know itself. 
France, which should by this time have been literary 
France, had passed in turn, and so abruptly, from 
the despotism of blood to the despotism of glory, 
that she had scarcely yet had time to recognize her- 
self amid so many changes. The human mind, so 
completely stopped in its progress as it had been, 
knew not as yet in what direction to recommence its 
slow and learned march along the path of ages. In 
her book on literature, Madame de Stael succeeded 
in combiningall the scattered principles of the ancient 
literatures—faith—liberty—speculation—the Greek 
influence—and the German influence: she busied 
herself about all which we had forgotten. That book 
wasthe signal of atruce in favour of letters. It opened 
the breach through which passed, a year later, the 
Génie du Christianisme. It remains as one of the 
noblest pressentiments of this present generation; and 
all the disputes to which it has given rise are, thank 
God! forgotten. 

Three years later appeared Delphine, at a time 
when the two forms of society were more resolutely 
than ever opposed to each other, and mutually de- 
termined not to give up one inch of ground. Del- 
phine is the history—or rather it is the romance—of 
the youth of Madame de Statl. Therein is found 
the germ of all her subsequently developed opinions 
—on marriage, on politics, on religion, on all the 
subjects which agitated the new society; and, with 
all these, how sparkling an eloquence !—how lofty a 
style !—how many graces! How proud and fortunate 
must a revolution be supposed to be, which had given 
birth to such a writer! For so much glory she had, 
however, to pay the penalty of exile. She was forced 
to quit Paris, the city where she reigned as a sove- 
reign, and where the Emperor did not choose to 
permit two sovereigns at the same time. Mourning 


for her lost regality, she dragged with her, to all places, 
her regrets ;—to Berlin, where she saw Goethe, the 
King of Germany ; to Italy, where she found that 
she had already understood Italy before she saw it ; 
to Coppet, where she was again a queen, but over sub- 
jects too limited in number. She roamed unceasingly, 
gathering and hoarding the materials of her future 


books. At times, weary with wandering far from 
France—her real country, the land of all her hopes 
—she obtained, from a jealous government, the per- 
mission to establish her exile in France,—at Saumur, 
at Auxerre, at Chalons; but always unable to make 
a nearer approach to the capital. A poor relief this, 
to a spirit like hers. She pined and languished 
within these little circles, which shut her in away 
from the great centre. In the richest lands, amid 
the fairest scenes, she still uttered her sighing wish, 
“Oh! for my own runnel of the Rue du Bac!” 
One day, at length, she ventured to Paris, for the 
sole purpose of wandering, by night, around this 
well-beloved runnel, dearer to her than Lake Leman. 
What bitterness of heart must have been endured by 
this gifted woman, as she beheld the most intellec- 
tual hétels of Paris blazing with lights, and felt, at 
the same time, that it was forbidden to her to trans- 
port thither her talents and her genius! But even 
this imperfect solace of her exile was grudged 
her by the Emperor. She was compelled once 
more to become a wanderer—far, very far, from 
the Rue du Bac. She departed for her Chateau de 
Coppet, where she surrounded herself, as much as 
she could, with a family of the children of genius— 
Benjamin Constant, Schlegel, M. de Sabran, M. de 
Sismondi, M. Bonstetten. Each Frenchman, of in- 
tellectual celebrity, imposed it upon himself as a 
duty to make a pilgrimage, once a year, to the 
Chateau de Coppet. Thither came M. Matthieu de 
Montmorency, the Prince Augustus of Prussia, and 
M. Prosper de Barante. Geneva and Germany sent 
thither, also, their most distinguished representatives. 
It was, in fact, a magnificent conclave—political, 
philosophical, and literary,—over which reigned su- 
preme, in right of genius and of eloquence, Benjamin 
Constant and Madame de Staél. The conversation 
was interminable, unresting: the assemblage dis- 
coursed of all things and of all men: they rose be- 
times, that they might talk, and sat far into the 





night, that they might talk the more. Their very 
feasts were a gossipry, like the dinners of Madame 
Scarron when the roast meats began to fail. But 
the meats never failed at Coppet—the hospitality 
was as lavish as it was friendly and enlightened. 
Thither, too, came one day an English lord, who 
wrote verses,—and that lord was Byron! Madame 
de Staél detected the as yet latent powers of this no- 
bleman, and said of him, “I believe him possessed 
of genius enough to destroy a woman’s peace !” 

The year 1807 gave us Corinne ; and all Europe 
combined, heart and hand, in the applauses bestowed 
upon it. This sudden and universal enthusiasm for 
the production of an exiled writer awakened, once 
more, the frown of the great master ; for, in fact, the 
sovereignty of Madame de Staél pronounced itself, 
on this occasion, in all its power. Corinne was, from 
that hour, the name by which she was known to all 
the world ; and, truth to speak, the Emperor was 
not altogether wrong in feeling some uneasiness 
about a banished woman, whose genius had rendered 
her so popular and so glorious. 

It must be stated, to the honour of England, that 
she was the first to give the rights of hospitality and 
publication to Madame de Staél’s work, L’ Allemagne; 
which, to our shame and degradation, the French 
censorship had torn to pieces with its hands, In that 
book the authoress revealed to France a new world 
of poetry, of which she was the Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

An end was at length put to her ostracism by 
Louis X VIII. Madame de Staél had seen the king 
in England, and she, with many another hope of 
France, returned in his train. Her latest work, Consi- 
dérations sur la Révolution Frangaise, has placed her 
name side by side with that of her father. It is the 
illustrious and admirable starting-point of that 
party who are called, now-a-days, the Doctrinaires. 
The book in question—which stands as the funeral 
oration of Madame de Statél—contained much good 
advice, thrown away upon royalty. A compact was 
formed around this political testament, to protect 
and defend it, and to deduce from it all the valuable 
consequences with which it was so pregnant. Thence 
sprang Le Globe and its doctrines, Of this book 
were born all the youthful genius and talent which 
now govern France ;—and thus has this illustrious 
woman reigned, in a double sense, during her life 
and since her death, over the arts and over the 
politics of her age. 

Madame de Staél died at Paris on the 14th of 
July, 1817. An hour before her death she requested 
that she might once more look upon the Sun. She 
caused herself to be carried out to the lawn of her 
garden, and placed in the shadow of her rose-trees,— 
the leaves of which she distributed to her friends, 
amid words of affection, of consolation, and of 
hope. 

And here, if anywhere, it is that we must speak of 
a faithful friend of Madame de Staél, who has written 
a romance more secure of duration than any in our 
language—the author of Adolphe. The brilliant re- 
putation of Benjamin Constant in the tribune, must 
not make us lose sight of his glory and his influence 
as a writer. Adolphe is not merely a romance,—it is 
the faithful and powerful history of an unhappiness, 
less rare than is believed. Adolphe is, truly, the 
young man of our era. He is the victim at once 
of knowledge and of ennui—knowledge without a 
purpose, and ennui without a cause. It is be- 
cause of ennui and of idleness that he loves Ellé- 
nore, and exacts from her the heavy sacrifices of 
her reputation, her family, and her position in so- 
ciety. To the man she loves everything is sacrificed 
by Ellénore. Unhappy woman! who has persuaded 
herself to believe that her enthusiasm of to-day is to 
last for life—unhappy woman! who has persuaded 
herself that she can do, all her days, without the 
world, living with no companionship save that of her 
deep love! But alas! the time is at hand when 
Ellénore is to feel the emptiness and the nothing- 
ness of that same love, for which she has given all 
else. At the moment when first rises up in the mind 
of Ellénore a doubt of her lover, all is lost to her; 
there is for her a future no more, no further courage, 
and no further hope. How fragile is that love which 
had been built upon confidence alone! From that 
hour misery gets possession of the heart, so fond and 
so trusting, of old; tears bring the characters of age 





into her once happy face; in a single day, the noble 
spirit loses all its faith. A sad and mournful spe. 
tacle is that disenchanted love. Oh! woe for the 
sacrifice that has no limit—the devotion that has no 
counterpoise—the self-renunciation from which there 
is no return! At the very instant in which the 
whisper hath passed through her heart “ That map 
is ungrateful,” at that same instant their mutual 
punishment hath begun, never to end but in the 
grave. Ungrateful! he for whom she hath lost her. 
self—ungrateful! he who hath taken up his abode 
in the shadow of her dishonour, that from thence he 
may direct, more at his ease, his scorn and his dis 
dain against society! Ungrateful! he who, for his 
vanity’s sake, hath torn her from her children, from 
her husband, and from her home! Ungrateful! he 
for whom she hath forgotten all things—virtue and 
duties, and even the difference of years which wa 
between them! And now to be compelled to despise 
him! Her eyes are forcibly opened to the knowl 
that she hath been deceived. But, indeed, both have 
deceived themselves; the same misfortune weighs 
down the head of each—the same loneliness of heart 
presses upon the one and the other—the same ennui 
haunts them both. Then comes a continual inter. 
change of falsehoods, of flatteries, and of feigned 
caresses, They speak oftener than they did before of 
the future and of hope. Adolphe counterfeits love, 
and Ellénore enthusiasm. A little longer—that is, 
till their misery has taken a still deeper shade— 
and they fling aside the mask; they renounce their 
falsehood as an exhausted resource and an ineffee. 
tual consolation—they acknowledge to their own 
hearts the satiety of their love. But not even at 
this point of regret and disgust is their wretchedness 
at its height; they have still a further progress in 
misery to make: they are to feel all the weight of 
that fatal chain by which they are linked together 
the wretched convicts of love! Both shall pray, in 
the depth of their souls, for a little solitude and a 
little separation,—as the rich bad man, from the pro- 
fundity of his hell, calls vainly upon Lazarus fora 
drop of water. And they, too, shall pray in vain: 
there is no more solitude and no further separation 
for him or for her. Then rises up in these two spirits, 
a-weary of each other, an indescribable concealed 
and mysterious passion of anger; and yet—oh, for 
human weakness!—in that very passion are the 
means of deliverance from their thraldom for both, 
only that to reach it that passion must declare itself 
aloud,—and it dares not. It hides itself still beneath 
asmile. Beneath their caresses these two unhappy 
beings would fain bite for each other’s blood, and yet 
they do caress;—they hate like two creatures who 
have destroyed each other, and yet say, “I love!” 
They would fly each other, from end to end of the 
world, yet there they are, ever in the presence of 
one another, face to face. She weepeth and sobbeth 
because she knows the heavy ennui which her victim 
suffers from her tears and her sobs. He casts down 
his eyes, and forcibly restrains his threats, because 
he knows what tears and sobs his menaces would 
produce. It is in vain that he humbles himself, that 
he asks a respite, and craves for pity. Nothing can 
avail him—she is implacable, remorseless to her 
victim. Terrible conflicts are these,—scarcely ap- 
peased, ere again and ever renewed, by night and 
by day. It is a perpetual strife between two com- 
batants of equal power, never to be terminated but 
by death. We can never forget, when we speak of 
the great works of this present century, to cite the 
Adolphe of Benjamin Constant. hp 
Adolphe gave rise, amongst us, to what is called 
the roman intime—a poor invention, which has 
been abused by our writers—as they have abused 
most other things. The primary and essential 
condition of the roman ‘intime, is, that it shall be 
as little like a book as possible. The form of 
this species of romance is commonly inartificial 
enough. Sometimes it is a correspondence which 
has been long mislaid, and turns up in an envelope 
of old paper. Sometimes the hero of the tale meets 
with an unknown personage, reclining beneath @ 
tree, or seated upon some ruin, who relates to 
him all the incidents of his life. Sometimes all the 
persons of the story are dead, and it is a simple 
witness of its catastrophe who indulges himself with 
the luxury of reciting his recollections. But there 
is no end to the forms—generally wretched—of the 
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intime,—which is much in vogue at the pre- 


t day. 

Here, too, it is, that we must speak of a writer, 
who had, in his day, one of those brilliant successes 
to which nothing is wanting, excepting, perhaps, per- 

tuity. Bernardin de St. Pierre, the author of 
Paul et‘ Virginie, of the Chaumiere Indienne, and of 
the Harmonies de la Nature, must be mentioned as 
one of those whose influence in literature is not to 
be denied, although that influence has a decline 
whose rapidity is proportioned to the suddenness 
and force of its rise. Though a clever writer—that 
js to say, a clever imitator of the style of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau,—Bernardin de St. Pierre can 
searcely be considered an original writer. His sen- 
sibility, though graceful at all times, approaches 
occasionally to mannerism—and his charity, of a 
kind rather romantic than Christian, is prone to shed 
fictitious tears, in which the heart has little part. 
His philosophy—gentle and accommodating—is 
nevertheless, if not without charm, at least without 
warmth; and, for want of a little nerve and vigour, 
it touches the heart but slightly. His false systems, 
puerile discoveries, and ambitious mania for de- 
tecting harmonies in all things, after having excited 
unspeakable interest for a time, ended by being 
scarcely deemed worthy even of refutation. But, 
notwithstanding all this, his one master-piece sur- 
vives. His Virginie,—that pure and beautiful cre- 
ation,—shelters her poet beneath her angel wings. 
The novel view of nature which breaks upon the 
reader in this book—the love of these two children 
upon those unknown shores—the tears which start 
into the eyes at every page—those details of an ex- 
quisite simplicity—that style so limpid, the secret 
of which had then already begun to disappear from 
amongst us—all these are somany charming qualities, 
which will make this book long outlive all the 
systems of its author. And this unsophisticated little 
master-piece should be still the more dear to France, 
because, at the time of its appearance, were already 
heard the distant murmurs of that revolution which 
was about to silence her poets and her philosophers. 

You perceive that the romance proceeds on its 
march in our literature, escorted by a formidable 
array. How would it be, then, did I avail myself 
of my right to speak in this place, of Atala, and of 
Réné—of the Dernier des Abencerrages, and of the 
Martyrs !—if I placed in the rank of the romancers 
the greatest writer of the age, and did not feel my- 
self called upon to reserve for the latter part of this 
essay the name of M. de Chateaubriand ! 

Other names, however, claim our notice :—and 
first of all that of Madame de Genlis presents itself’; 
one which, like that of M. Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
isalready passing in the direction of oblivion, after 
having shed a splendour which was enhanced, at 
once, by her graces, her beauty, her conversation, 
and her smile. It is not to be denied that Madame 
de Genlis came before the world with many of those 
qualities which make great writers. A lively imagi- 
nation—great activity of thought—much harmony 
and variety of language—an extensive knowledge of 
the world—many of those little childish graces, 
which rendered her attractive to the young of her 
own sex—enough of boldness to dare all, with enough 
of tact to pause at the right point, even amid her 
greatest daring—a restless soul, whose restlessness 
flew at everything—an insatiable ambition to see all 
things, know all things, guess at all things, and reveal 
all things—much frivolity, skilfully concealed beneath 
appearances—and some science :—these constitute 
the character of Madame de Genlis. What is there 
that she has notundertaken ? and what epoch has been 
unvisited by her? With equal thoughtlessness did she 
commit herself to the greatest and the most frivolous 
undertakings. One day she would teach the art of 
building castles of cards, that of cutting out engraved 
figures, or that of inventing devices—the next she 
Would set herself to revise and re-model the entire 
Encyclopedia of Voltaire and Diderot. One day she 
employed herself upon education, and the next upon 
Politics. She taught at the same time, Latin, and 
French,and Hebrew, and the harp. Sometimes she 
Wrote a book in a week, and at others it took her a 
Month to write a letter. He who would produce a 
book, (and the book would be one of great utility,) 
to be entitled, L’histoire des Désordres de U Esprit, 

but to write the literary history of Madame de 





Genlis. She had no fixed opinions, either upon men 
or things. She wandered, with incredible facility, 
from the tale to the history, from philosophy to the 
romance, from verse to prose, from the salon to the 
theatre. She heaped volume upon volume, never 
weary—never having an instant of repose—nor, alas! 
of peace. Her life wasted away, amid agitations 
and deceptions of all kinds. She played, at Paris, 
the character which your Lady Hester Stanhope 
plays in the East, but with less of dignity and of 
happiness. Finally, Paris, after having seen this 
woman so brilliant and so honoured, beheld her, 
poor, unknown, neglected, forgotten, discontented 
—dying, at length, incognita—disappearing, without 
any one taking the trouble to inquire what had 
become of her who had been the preceptress of a 
monarch! A melancholy old age, hers,—and fur- 
nishing a melancholy proof of the necessity of some- 
thing like moderation and logic, when men take pen 
in hand. 

Nevertheless, from amid that undigested chaos— 
that deluge of styles—from amid that number innu- 
merable of books, pamphlets, comedies, tales, his- 
tories, journals,—enterprises, in short, of all kinds— 
stands out one little master-piece, fresh and young, 
bewitching and graceful, full of tender interest, 
and commanding the fountain of pleasant tears. 
Mademoiselle de Clermont is a brilliant pearl, to be 
gratefully picked up from amid this literary péle 
méle of our century. Ci git Madame de Genlis, 
then, in one little duodecimo volume! Passer-by ! 
a smile for those who died, and are buried in their 
own heavy lumber, leaving no single one of all their 
volumes to survive themselves. 

Madame Cottin deserves likewise a place—and 
not far from Madame de Genlis. The works of this 
author have naturally taken the colour of her own 
correct and well-regulated life. We are apt, uncon- 
sciously—especially where a woman is concerned— 
to transfer to the books of the author a portion of 
that respect which is due to her character. It is not 
to be doubted that the restless agitation of Madame 
de Genlis did great injury to her fame. Madame 
Cottin, whose sweet and simple pen glides over the 
passions, and stirs up none save their virtuous emo- 
tions, has left us Clair d’Albe, and, still better, Mal- 
vina—the fine and touching character of Malvina. 
You remember, no doubt, the noble girl, penetrat- 
ing, under shelter of a disguise, into that house 
which had been shut against her; and saving, by her 
cares, the dying Edmond, her lover. Amélie Mans- 
field is the affecting history of prejudice. No decla- 
mation nor anger here,—the authoress tells her tale, 
and seeks to persuade you only through your tears. 
The Evilés de la Sibérie, in their profound self-denial, 
in their respectful submission to the hand which 
smites them, and in the whole narrative of their great 
but uncomplaining miseries, furnished perhaps to Sil- 
vio Pellico the first idea of his book, Le Mie Prigioni. 
Your great writer, Sir Walter Scott—that master 
without a peer in his kingdom,—has exhibited the 
East and its captains, in several of his romances :— 
but Madame Cottin, long before Sir Walter Scott, 
had ventured to introduce into her romance of Ma- 
thilde, the crusade of Philippe Auguste, and Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, in the twelfth century. Richard, 
Philippe, Lusignan, Montmorency, Saladin, Malek 
Adhel, are great names—mighty heroes—yet, under 
the fair hands of this gentle woman, they live and 
breathe—they love, fight, assault, and defend— 


wanting, undoubtedly, the informing mind, the grace, | 


the capricious and enchanting irony of Sir Walter 
Scott's heroes—but, nevertheless, having life. 
Another woman of calm genius and noble dispo- 
sition, whom we have recently lost—Madame de 
Souza—has left behind her some of those pages 
which die not, because the heart dictated them. 
Adéle de Sénanges is just such a little book as was 


dear to our old literature: books full of freshness | 


and of quiet, where all the sentiments are subjected 
to inviolable rules: exquisite little dramas, which 


make no display of their machinery—in which you | 


hear not the rolling of the wheels. After escaping 
from the noise and bustle of our modern books, 
there is a feeling of delicious repose within the 
shadow of one of these quiet fictions, conducted 
without effort, and brought to their catastrophe 
without violence. After the loud and hoarse shout- 
ings of the market-place, the ear listens willingly to 


those soft gossipries of the salon, where no ruder 
sound is heard than the rustling of silks or the 
creaking of the new shoe; and no passions are stirred 
but the peaceful ones which feed themselves upon 
lulling melodies, and eschew the over-excitement of 
the hautboy and of the trumpet. Such a book is 
Madame de Souza’s Adéle de Sénanges. What are 
the materials of this story? Less than nothing. A 
young and noble girl, who leaves her convent to 
marry an old husband—a young Englishman, who 
takes it into his head to love Adéle, but in all 
honour—walks in the park, close conversations in 
the salon, pleasant visits to the convent—and, afar 
in the back-ground, the murmurs of this restless 
world, whose distant profile is shown, with its ab- 
surdities, its vanities, and its madness,—these make 
up the work of Madame de Souza. And this passion, 
thus restrained and disciplined, after having alter- 
nated between hope and despair, ends at length by 
giving precedence to duty, and exclaiming with the 
Cardinal de Bernis, “I will wait.” It is remarkable, 
that this touching romance appeared in 1793, at the 
most fearful moment of our history: it was the off- 
spring of emigration ; and its amiable author might 
truly say, Paupertas impulit audax ut versus facerem ! 
And yet what touching moderation does it display. 
Written as it was in exile, it bears not a single trace 
of the exile’s tears and sorrows—not a regret, not a 
reproach. This youthful woman, driven from the 
Louvre, in which she had apartments—who had seen 
her husband butchered, and had saved nothing from 
the wreck of her fortunes, save only her young child, 
utters not a complaint. Adéle de Sénanges is the 
sister of Virginie, of Mademoiselle de Clermont, of the 
Princesse de Cléves, of Malvina. If it were designed 
to point out the most charming type of the society 
of the last century, Madame de Souza should be 
named. She was descended, in a right line, from 
that polished and prudent school which Madame de 
Maintenon had formed around her in her old age. 
She had all the grace, all the wit and accomplish- 

ments, all the religion, and all the coquetry, of that 
| distinguished period. For the preservation of that 
| tradition of good sense and politeness, France had 
| been indebted to the same young daughters of St. 
| Cyr, who had created the parts of Esther and of 
Athalie ; and of that vanished society, Madame de 
Souza was, so to speak, the most perfect and the 
most charming reflection. She is lately dead—this 
woman of so much grace, and so much taste; and 
with her has disappeared an entire century. In losing 
her we have lost a model of refinement, wit, modesty, 
and urbanity. 

If Madame de Souza admirably represents the 
close of the eighteenth century, Madame de Duras, 
on the other hand, represents the Restoration in all 
of elegance and politeness of which the Restoration 
can boast. Whilst all parties were yet in contention, 
at the moment when the old royalist society was at 
war with the young royalist society, Madame de 
Duras linked the opposing spirits in one common 
bond of grace and of good taste. This elevated lady 
comprehended the possibility, by a little good-will, 
of uniting the past and the present, by yielding a 
little to the exigencies of some, and a little to the 
ambition of others. No one occupied a_ position 
| more advantageous for undertaking—I will not say 
|for effecting—this conciliation than Madame de 
| Duras. She held the first rank, in right of her name, 
| in the old society, and the first, by virtue of her 
| talents, in the new. The past she knew intimately, 
| from having lived in it—the present well, from hav- 
| ing deeply studied it. She was earnestly devoted to 
| all which made the glory of her country, and liberty 
| she held to constitute one of its glories. 

Madame la Duchesse de Duras was the daughter 
of the Comte de Kersaint, a gallant seaman—one of 
the boasts of Bretagne, and one of the martyrs of the 
French revolution. She was scarcely ten years old 
| when the revolution began; and she saw the two 
| persons whom, in the world, she most respected— 

the kingand her father—perish on the scaffold. Amid 
the incredible cowardice of that period, alike disho- 
nouring to the victims and the butchers, the Comte de 
Kersaint, alone, had the courage to return his mur- 
| derers insult for insult, and to treat them with such 
scorn as became a gentleman, covered with laurels, 
towards wretches banded against him. On his death, 
flight became necessary, and his wife (whose reason 
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was, alas! shaken by her grief) carried her daughter 
to America. From the tenderest age, Louise de 
Kersaint, left alone in the world (for she soon lost 
her mother), administered the property of her family. 
It was in England, and still during the emigration, 
that she married the Duc de Duras. She returned 
to France during the Consulate, but lived hidden in 
an old chateau in Touraine, far from the impromptu 
court and its impromptu monarch. There she dwelt 
—though not so well hidden but that M. de Chateau- 
briand found her out, and also Madame de Staél,— 
and with them all the noble spirits of France; and, 
at a later period, when the restoration had brought 
back all its importance to the name of Duras, the 
salon of the Duchesse attracted the most illustrious 
guests. Cuvier, Rémusat, M. de Montmorency, M. 
Molé, M. de Villéle, M. Villemain, M. de Talley- 
rand himself (who exclaimed aloud, “ Behold the old 
society restored !”) were found at the house of this 
lady, great in the true sense of the word. Such was 
the spell of Madame de Duras, but it was a spell 
whose secret was as yet undiscovered. The idea of 
writing had never entered her head, when, one day, 
as she was relating in her salon the story of Ourika, 
her friends besought her to commit the tale to paper. 
The very next day Madame de Duras began the work; 
two days afterwards the little romance was finished ; 
and thus it was that Madame de Duras became an 
author. 

Ourika and Edouard (the second romance by the 
same lady) are, alike, the story of Jnequality amongst 
men, regarded in a positive point of view. Ourika is 
separated from the world by the colour of her skin, 
Edouard by his birth. Madame de Duras is less calm 
and less resigned than Madame de Souza; she re- 
members The Reign of Terror, and speaks of it—she 
remembers the past, and boasts of it. However she 
may espouse conciliation in her salon, in her books 
she defends the reign of Prejudice aloud. She is 
willing to make to peace every sacrifice save that of 
her written opinion; but then those poor creatures 
whom she crushes beneath the weight of that preju- 
dice—the one because she is black, and the other 
because he is not of gentle blood—how, afterwards, 
does she lift them above their social prostration as 
she speaks to them of heaven—that country on whose 
threshold stop all the prejudices of the world! Thus, 
while Madame de Souza lingered in the world of her 
youth, without caring to remember the existence of 
any other, Madame de Duras seized upon the reality 
of things, and boldly proclaimed that there could not 
be any equality amongst men. She replaced once 
more upon its pedestal, the ancient French society, 
which no human effort had been able entirely to 
destroy ; and restored to it what was more in its esti- 
mation than its privileges, or its fortunes, or its 
ruined chateaux and confiscated estates—she gave it 
back its Prejudices. 

Madame de Duras wrote naturally, simply, with- 
out mannerism, and without effort ; her language is 
that of plain narration. She keeps as far as possible 
aloof from the revolutionary style and ideas, which 
she held in horror. In the midst of her successes of 
the salon and her prosperous friendships, she became 
a prey to physical suffering, which never again left 
her. She died at Nice, in 1829, calm and resigned, 
likea Christian woman of heart and of genius as she 
was—hitterly wept and deeply regretted by her 
friends—happy in that she died ere her deathbed 
could be disturbed by a revolution, as her childhood 
had been. You will, some day, read a funeral ora- 
tion worthy of Madame de Duras, in the Memoirs 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 

Another romance writer, who, at least by his suc- 
cess and by his language full of Atticisms, may be 
considered the equal of Madame de Duras—M. 
Charles Nodier—after having ali his life bent the 
knee to Fantasy—the muse most worshipped in mo- 
dern times—is now a grave academician, labouring 
night and day in the correction of dictionaries, and 
thinking no more of the pretty little romances of his 
early years. In thehistory—that is to say, the present 
history of contemporary literature (for of his place in 
the future which of us is sure ?)—M. Charles Nodier 
ought to hold his ground, for he wrote in French long 
before the fine language of France had come once 
again into fashion ; he loved books long before the 
love of books had come back amongst us; and he 
had written Jean Shogar, Thérese Aubert, Le Peintre 





de Saltzbourg, long before the absurd and unmeaning | French public would have nothing more to do with 


words romantique, genre romantique, had been pro- 
nounced in France. 

M. Charles Nodier may be called the happy— 
because the unambitious—man of the literary world. 
Had he so chosen he might have led the march of 
modern thought, for all its novelties he had di- 
vined and foreseen ; but his remarkable and fortunate 
indifference has ever saved him from the glory of 
inventors. He has kept himself as far as he could 
apart from fame; avoiding it with as much care as 
others take to seek it, and profoundly occupied, all 
his life, with insects, and flowers, and butterflies, and 
old ponderous books, and other passions of the same 
tranquil cast. His science is, at least, equal to his 
imagination, and yet no one suspects his science— 
not even himself. It came to him he knows not 
how—for he does not even know that he is an inde- 
fatigable student. He has learned, by accident, all 
languages, he knows all histories, he has read all 
books—to say nothing of his having published a great 
number, the titles of which he has forgotten—but 
what matter to him! He has made ingenious disco- 
veries on the French language, which would have 
established the fame of twenty grammarians. He 
has written pages of prose to which M. de Chateau- 
briand would put his name, and verses that M. de 
Lamartine would not disown. He has travelled 
much, thought much, and listened much. He has 
been the friend of all the men of our century who 
were worth anything. More than once, too, it has 
been his lot to play a part—and an important part 
—in politics, But, as he has parcelled out his life 
into a thousand divisions—as he has carried into this 
quarter, and into that, at hazard, without method, 
and without rule, the forms of his genius—as he has 
never sought to be seriously either a savant, or a 
poet, or a romance writer, or a grammarian, or a 
philosopher, or a politician—no, nor even an acade- 
mician—his fame has wanted strength to make its 
way in the world ; and his glory, which should have 
been resplendent, has, by being too much divided, 
remained in shadow ;—and that is precisely what he 
wished. He has never sought for or desired an acces- 
sion of power or of glory. It was sufficient for him to 
have success in hisown circle—so far as his own shadow 
reached. It was to himself, and for himself, that he 
related those beautiful little tales, to which he is 
ignorant that others have listened. But how choice 
a book could be made with those other little stories 
which he has uttered to himself so low that no one 
could hear them. How many a splendid poem is 
buried for ever in the heart of Charles Nodier—how 
many an ingenious paradox ; and how well must he 
be entertained when he communes silently with him- 
self, with that calm and pleasant smile of his—the 
smile of a man who has gathered, without desiring or 
knowing it, more reputations than he sought! Jean 
Sbogar, Trilby, Thérése Aubert, the Souvenirs and the 
Poésies of Charles Nodier, form themselvesa separate 
chapter in the literary history of our time. They 
who are in a hurry to complete their knowledge may 
without loss, leave that particular chapter unread ; 
but men of taste, those well-constituted minds who 
are never in haste to reach the end, will on the 
contrary, read that separate chapter with the same 
interest which one commonly gives to the confidential 
communications of a man of genius and of talent 
who relates to us the story of all his good fortunes. 

The apparent indifference of M. Mérimée to fame 
should not be confounded with the charming and utter 
indifference of M. Charles Nodier. With M. Charles 
Nodier this is simply modesty ; with M. Mérimée it 
is either more than modesty or less. M. Mérimée is 
emphatically aman of genius, as M. Nodier is a man 
of sentiment. Fame the former has looked upon in 
its ironical point of view, and despised it with all his 
might—much after the well-known tactics of a cox- 
comb who seeks to make sure of a coquette. He 
has gone his own way—at the sole direction of his 
own caprice—well assured that the caprice of a man 
of genius is a path easy to travel, and leading always 
to something. Thus the very self-abandonment of 
M. Mérimée is studied—his very irregularity calcu- 
lated. He refused to mix himself up with the 
literary coteries, because the coteries were worn 
out. He would not confine himself exclusively to 
the middle age or to the sixteenth century, because 
he foresaw that the time was at hand when the 





them. He would be no man’s disciple, because he 
had no faith in the stability of the chiefs of the 
various schools ;—and neither would he encouragean 
disciples of his own, because he knew that the inex. 
perience of a disciple, sooner or later, falls on the head 
of the master. From the day when first he betook 
himself to writing, all the presentiments of M. Méi. 
mée have been confirmed ; and now, finding himself 
safe and sound, amid so many shipwrecks, he more 
than ever congratulates himself on his skilful and 
fortunate seclusion. Suave mari magno, &c. 

M. Mérimée’s first work, the Thédtre de Clara 
Gazul, published in the midst of other literary occupa. 
tions, was received silently and without acclaim. One 
part of the public, taking literally the author's pre 
face, believed, on the faith of his word, that they had 
actually before them a translation of the Thédire of 
a Spanish female comedian—a daring genius, which 
went beyond Lopez de Vega himself. Others, the 
more skilful—those who judge for themselves, and 
after an attentive perusal only—not finding in these 
pretended Spanish comedies either the passionate 
delicacy of sentiment, or the heroic expression of 
love proper to such—nor the extreme Castilian 
gallantry, nor the vagabond incidents of Calderon 
and of Lopez de Vega—nor, finally, the rage for 
those romantic events which happen by night be. 
neath the balconies of the beautiful Andalusians, 
exclaimed to themselves at the very first, “There 
is no Spanish comedy here!” and then, on a second 
reading of the Thédtre de Clara Gazul, finding the 
dialogue neat, pointed, cutting, full of wit, gaiety, 
and sentiment, the same judges exclaimed, “This 
is French comedy !”—but they kept the secret to 
themselves. 

This pasticcio having once succeeded, M. Méri- 
mée published a second, with the title of La Guzla, 
Greece was, at that time, the rage, and M. Fauriel 
had recently published the songs of the Klephtes; 
but France, which had already enough of original 
songs, took little notice of imitations. Nearly the 
same neglect attended another decoy of an histo- 
rical character, called La Jacquerie, which was sup- 
ported by a terrible drama, La Famille Carvajal—a 
clever and atrocious pleasantry, written in jest, and 
tuken in earnest,—as has often happened in our day. 

After all these ambiguities and all these fictions, 
the author of Clara Gazul disclosed himself, at 
length, in a very fine romance, superior to all which 
he had hitherto written—La Chronique de Charles IX. 
On this occasion, all his patient and minute investiga- 
tion into old times bore fruit. The gallantry which was 
French gallantry in the sixteenth century, sparkles 
in the charming person of Madame de Turgin, and 
Mergy is truly the adventurous chevalier, the bold 
lover of Charles the Ninth’s time. The thousand 
adventures which follow each other throughout this 
entire book—the rude amours—the terrible duel— 
the introduction of the king himself (who appears 
once, and reveals himself in all his reality)—the St. 
Barthélemy, whose tolling serves as the signal for a 
lover's rendezvous—the kisses and clashing of swords 
—the bloodand the love,—form an admirably-manag- 
ed and highly interesting mélange. Nevertheless, it 
is the fault of this author, that, cold at all times, and 
ever self-possessed, he narrates all these dangers and 
terrors without any appearance of being moved by 
them himself. He seems as if he were an entire 
stranger to the book which he is writing, so little 
care does he take to arrange his plot, to dispose his 
incidents—so completely does he leave to themselves, 
and to fortune, those happy fictions which he alone 
could have invented, but which he is unskilled to 
turn to their full account. 

The Chronique de Charles 1X. is the last long- 
winded book which its author published. He said, 
like Lafontaine, “ I am afraid of long works ;” and 
thereupon he betook himself to the composition of 
short tales, which he wrote con amore, polished, Te 
read, and gave, hesitatingly, at last, to the public; 
but which the public devoured with avidity. Jatteo 
Falcone commenced the series of these little master 
pieces, so full of harmony, of art, of taste, and of self- 
restraint. That Corsican, who puts his son to death, 
because he had betrayed the rights of hospitality, is 4 
very Corsican indeed. Each word and each moment 
of the recital keep your interest and emotion 1m 
action: literary skill can go no higher than in this 
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pee Le Vase Etrusque gave absolutely to M. | has been a soldier during fifteen years of peace and 
Mérimée that popularity so much disdained by others, | quietness ; he had been educated for battle, but has 


which he received with enthusiasm. There is 
throughout it something emphatically Parisian. 
That woman, and that young man, are exhibited 
with surpassing skill ! they are presented with breasts 
sotransparent, as it were, that it is easy to see through 
into every movement of their hearts. It is impossible 
to understand all the truth of this recital, without 


having been a frequenter of some splendid and select | 


san of the Faubourg St. Germain ; and therefore 
all the belle société of our time proclaimed M. 
Mérimée its “ storyteller in ordinary,” and it rested 
yith himself alone to occupy for ever the place 
yhich M. de Balzac has taken only in his default. 
But the author of Matteo Falcone and Le Vase 
ue is too wise a man to undertake the diffi- 
calt task of endlessly and unceasingly amusing his 
contemporary men, and still less would he under- 
take the amusement of his contemporary women 


been obliged to live in the Corps de Garde—a weari- 
some life! The young man, however, who had 
already learned to live within himself, bore its 
wearisomeness with resignation. He made of his 
barracks a retraite de Bénédictin, where each hour 
of the day had its rule and duty; he read the Bible, 
and wrote verses—fugitive pieces, smooth, without 
enthusiasm and without aim; but which proved, at 
a later period, to have been a labour of excellent 
discipline, when the poet betook himself to the 
writing of prose. Never would M. Alfred de Vigny 
have reached the style of his Cing Mars had he not 
previously written, with great labour, such a quantity 
of verse. 

Shall we speak at all of those small poems for 
which I fear their author professes too great an 





esteem? Eloa, bringing a faint and faded memory 
of your great poet Milton—Moise, an abortive elegy 


_a frivolous race, who consume more books, in a —Dolorida, a tragedy without point—Le Déluge, a 


year, than they do yards of ribbon, new shoes, or pots 
of rouge végétal. The title of “ oe, suivant les 
Salons de Paris,” which had been so readily accorded 
to him, M. Mérimée renounced in all haste, and felt 
himself by no means re-assured as to his own safety 


| bad ode badly written—Le Bain d’une Dame Romaine, 
| @ poor imitation of André Chenier! No: we have 
not time to dwell upon these sounding nothings 
—the nug@ canore of which Horace speaks. These 
| essays of a feeble muse learning to fly are not worth 


til that heavy burthen had fallen entirely on the interest or study. Luckily, after Flog, in 1826, came 
broad and improvident shoulders of M. de Balzac. | the romance of Cing Mars; and here, at length, we 


From that moment M. Mérimée has abdicated the 
profession of a story-teller, and has been a traveller, 
am antiquary, an archzologist—all characters little 
amusing in their own nature, but in which, never- 
theless, he can scarcely avoid being the most amusing, 
whe is the ablest and most judicious of narrators. 

And now we come at length, and fairly, to the 
Modern Romance writers—the romance writers of 
yeterday—the imaginations with which the mul- 
titude occupy themselves to-day, and with which, 

ps, to-morrow they will occupy themselves no 
I shall therefore speak, at some length, 
of M. Alfred de Vigny, of M. Eugéne Sue, of M. de 
Balzac; and after them, of all the small romance 
witers who swarm on the literary ant-hill, as well as 
ofthe greater ones ;—and lastly, of that one who is 
ld over us all, by brilliancy of imagination and 
magnificence of style—that writer without a peer, 
thom your prudish and pedantic England has insulted 
without knowing—the master of all contemporary 
witers—George. Sand. 

Of the four or five romancers whom I have just 
umed, and whose history will complete this long 
chapter upon French romance, there are some who 
night as properly be classed either amongst the 
pets, the dramatic authors, or the critics ; and there- 
fue it is that it becomes necessary to place the ro- 
mances of those particular authors out of the common 
line, since our century is not the century of universal 
geniuses, The times are gone by with us when a 
tagle man wrote, with a superioity which was equal 
nall, Zaire and Candide, the Henriade, and the 
Iwai sur les Meeurs. M. Victor Hugo, the great 
weet, has, it is true, written Notre Dame de Paris and 
le dernier Jour d’un Condamné. I believe, however, 
tut he himself prefers to these two books Les 
Puilles d’Automne and Les Orientales. At the same 
tue, in admitting the double success of M. Victor 
Hugo as romance writer and as poet, we are com- 
led also to admit his failure in the drama. It is 
wour fault, therefore, if, in speaking of those uni- 
tmal spirits who undertake, with equal readiness, 
‘eand prose, drama and history, we are obliged 
© point out that the one makes better verse than 
fse,and the other succeeds better in romance than 
Rustory or the drama, It is the fault of that ambition 
Nich will not acknowledge the old French proverb, 
‘plicable in literature more than in anything else, 
™ trop embrasse mal étreint. 

We will begin, then, with M. Alfred de Vigny, 

his genius is perhaps the most distinguished 
‘Gongst those which may be applied to all the forms 
imagination and of thought. M. Alfred de Vigny 
‘ivo years older than this century, and four than 

Victor Hugo. He took up arms at the moment 
hen military France was about to halt in the march 

glory, vet not so late but that the young lieute- 
pat was witness to the latest battles of the tri- 
‘woured flag. Of the life of camps, therefore, he 

known little beyond its idleness and its ennui; 
imperial glory he saw but the last gleams, He 


| have the work of a great genius and a distinguished 
| writer. Cing Mars includes the finest and most pro- 
| found study which has ever been made of Louis XIII. 
| and the Cardinal de Richelieu, his master. What 
| Sir Walter Scott has done for Louis XI. in his 
Quentin Durward, M. Alfred de Vigny has under- 
| taken with Louis XIII. in his Cing Mars. This book 
| is most skilfully arranged for suddenly producing a 
| powerful effect on the soul of the reader—I had 

almost said of the spectator. Three principal per- 

sonages present themselves for the accomplishment 
| of this fearful drama—Richelieu, Louis XIII., and 
M. Le Grand ; that is to say, the despot, the slave, 
and the victim. The terrible and pitiless Richelieu 
has a struggle to maintain, as yet, in the mind of 
the weak Louis against tle ascendency of Anne of 
Austria. In that struggle the Cardinal has need of a 
second, and has called to his aid Henri d’Effat, 
Marquis de Cinq Mars. That Richelieu may reign 
undisturbed, the exile of the queen-mother is neces- 
sary. Henri d’Effiat, the tool of the Cardinal-Duke, 
however, soon grows ashamed of the miserable part 
which he has undertaken, and refuses longer to be a 
plaything for the king, or a snare in the hands of 
the Cardinal: he revolts against the common tyrant 
of them all, and resolves that the Cardinal shall fall 
by his means. He offers deliverance to the king, 
and the king accepts it; and now the contest 
changes its subjects, and is, henceforth, between the 
Cardinal and Cinq Mars. And, for the purpose of 
enlivening, with the colouring of some younger and 
worthier passions, the gloomy picture of these ambi- 
tions, conspiracies, and revolts, open and concealed, 
Anne of Austria, the young Marie, and M. de Thou 
—that is to say, a forsaken queen, a young girl be- 
loved, and a devoted friend—make up the rest of the 
book ;—and pervaded and governed as it is from one 
end to the other by that red man, who is its hero 
and its subject, the action is kept always rapid, and 
the interest all-powerful. 

This romance of M. Alfred de Vigny made, at 
first, but little sensation amongst us. We were, at 
that time, in the article of romances, busy with the 
romances of Sir Walter Scott—and in the article 
of French literature generally, we were busy with 
the dispute between the romantic and the classic 
schools, We compared together, (without, as I verily 
believe, at all understanding each other.) Baif and 
Despréaux, Racine and Shakspeare. France, there- 
fore, was very much surprised when, gradually, she 
found out that she had a fine romance of her own, 
—fine in execution, fine in style—an historical ro- 
mance, without being a wretched plagiarism from 
Sir Walter Scott. The romance of M. Alfred de 
Vigny made, from that moment, and by little and 
little, its fortune in the world,—and finally reached, 
without the aid of puffs or coteries or controversies, 
and by its unassisted strength, the high rank which 
it holds amongst contemporary works ; so true is it 
that there is always, sooner or later, justice for the 
works of men—even for their finest ! 








After having passed from poetry to romance, with 
so much success, one might have supposed that 
M. Alfred de Vigny would have adhered to romance, 
as being certainly his true vocation. But, no—it 
would seem as if the falsest ambition spared not 
even the most distinguished mind. M. Alfred de 
Vigny was, all at once, seized with a dramatic am- 
bition ; and for his first essay what think you he 
chose ? He set himself to translate, verse for verse, 
the Othello of your great Shakspeare.—Othello, in 
French verse! Othello, all filled with that oriental 
passion !__lago, too!—and Desdemona !—and the 
Doge and Senate of Venice—Venice, at once, the 
egotistical and the passionate, which flings into the 
Moorish arms its white Venetian maid! and all 
the fine poetry of Shakspeare! and that burning, 
measureless, and immortal passion !—All this trans- 
lated—word for word—verbum verbo! Success was 
impossible! It was the struggle, hand to hand, of 
an infant against a giant. M. Alfred de Vigny ought 
to have known that Shakspeare had, long ago, attained 
sanctuary from all the attempts of translators. Vol- 
taire, who cailed Shakspeare a barbarian, and howled 
with rage at the very sound of hisname—so well did 
he foresee its future of imperishable glory—Voltaire 
had contrived to copy, as far as the French genius 
could permit, Othello and Desdemona. Voltaire’s 
Othello was called Orosmanes, and the victim’s name 
was Zaire. He hadarranged, after the French fashion, 
the African passions, which he himself could not un- 
derstand. The France of Voltaire’s time thought 
all that quite oriental enough :—had he dared to give 
it Jago, even diluted down to the level of Orosmanes, 
of a surety France would have revolted against it. 
At a later period, when Voltaire was dead, a good 
gentleman of the name of Ducis, who had great 
poetic credit with us, took into his head that he had 
been born, and sent into this world, for the express 
purpose of arranging, copying, translating, re-casting, 
and beautifying the dramas of Shakspeare. The 
good Ducis had no misgitingsabout the task to which 
he had, so innocently, condemned himself. He cut 
largely into the genius of Shakspeare ; and—which I 
hope will surprise you no little—the contemporaries 
of Ducis found his imitations excellent. Shakspeare, 
thus disfigured, drew down plaudits. Our great tra- 
gedian, Talma, had taken these horrible mutilations 
under the protection of his daring and his genius. 
What would have been Shakspeare’s thought, could 
he have seen his master-pieces dealt with thus! Each 
of his tragedies was adorned by the French transla- 
tor with two catastrophes, entirely distinct —the 
one happy and the other unhappy, @ U'idée des per- 
sonnes (“to suit the tastes of individuals”), as the 
signboards of the Parisian hair-dressers say. Thus, in 
the one, Desdemona (£delmone) is smothered by the 
Moor, who kills himself, directly afterwards, on the 
body of his victim; in the other, people come in, 
in time to save the lives of Othello and his mistress, 
Is not this gentleman’s, I ask you, a sufficiently 
strange poetic conscience ? 

And it is exactly because Zaire had succeeded with 
us—exactly because the Shakspeare of M. Ducis 
had been successful,—that M. Alfred de Vigny should 
never have dreamt of translating, for the third time, 
this impossible master-piece of the English Theatre. 
A nation which had been so long contented with the 
Othello of Ducis, was altogether unworthy of the 
Othello of Shakspeare. Besides, where is the man 
bold enough to say, “ lam about tospeak to you the 
language of Shakspeare”? where is he who dares 
contend with those burning words of passion, of love, 
of hate, and of glory, in all the sublimity which pas- 
sion, and love, and hate, and glory can reach? An 
impossible labour for M. de Vigny, above all others 
—aind against that rock, therefore, has he split. M. 
Alfred de Vigny’s translation of Othello is a wretched 
puerility. He has attempted to translate, not merely 
Shakspeare’s drama, but his style, likewise. He has 
not even shrunk before the jeux de mots, the puns, 
the conceits, and the little Italian graces which were 
so pleasing to Queen Elizabeth—that “ fair vestal 
throned by the west.” Imagine the French Parterre 
sitting to witness this miserable parody—opening all 
their eyes to see, and all their ears to hear. In spite, 
however, of the strenuous efforts of a devoted Parterre, 
the play dragged itself painfully into a final oblivion, 
Shakspeare and M. Alfred de Vigny were interred, 
on the same day, at the Théatre Frangais, 
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those who witnessed the representation of this Tra- 
vestie, there are perhaps not ten who do not, now, 
infinitely prefer M. Ducis to Shakspeare—the natu- 
ral consequence of that unlucky attempt. Lafon- 
taine said long ago, “ mieux vaudrait un sage ennemi,” 
“a wise enemy would have done me less harm.” 

This signal failure, however, which he was far 
from expecting, has not served to warn M. de Vigny 
away from the stage. Surely, those four wooden 
slides, hidden behind a curtain, which are called a 
stage, must have an unaccountable attraction, since 
nothing can counteract it even in those imprudent 
beings who, nevertheless, shatter themselves to pieces 
against it, like glass. In all other arts, it happens, 
for the most part, that he who cannot succeed, retires 
with a good grace. An orator, unlistened to—a 
painter, disregarded—quickly disappear, and hide 
themselves in the protecting shadow of the medioc- 
rities. So also with the poet who cannot find 
readers; he ceases to sing, cursing to himself the 
bad taste of the age upon which he has fallen. 
But, the dramatic author! He is not to be 
wearied out—he is without fear, and without re- 
morse. Let him once have reached the theatre, and 
march on he must; and so he does march, from 
fall to fall, but taking no heed. Hisses cannot stop 
him; he must run his career to its end. All our 
men of genius are thus constituted. Look at M. 
Victor Hugo ; see his successes in books, and his 
failures on the stage,—yet he is mad for the stage, 
and has ceased to write books! And thus is it with 
M. Alfred de Vigny; he writes a justly-admired 
romance, and brings on the stage a translation which 
is very justly hissed,—and yet, instead of returning 
to his romances, he returns to the stage!) The sub- 
ject of his second dramatic effort was La Maréchale 
d’Ancre; and, mark his unfortunate obstinacy, it 
turned out not a drama, but a romance! Had the 
author kept in his natural line, he would have pro- 
duced a worthy pendant to Cing Mars; but, by 
forcing his nature, he has only produced a worthy 
pendant to his tragedy of Othello. As well as I 
remember, the plot of La Maréchale d’Ancre was 
hidden in a dark antiquity: all things therein were 
obscure and ill explained. The useful developements 
of the romance—that luminousness of narration 
which puts itself on terms of understanding with the 
reader—were wholly wanting to the action of this 
piece, which the author would force into the form of 
adrama. The early acts dragged themselves along, 
throuzh scene after scene, seeking an interest and an 
emotion which continually escaped. Some fine indi- 
vidual scenes, arrived at painfully and with effort, 
were scxrcely sufficient to sustain the tragedy ;—and 
this time, also, the author was compelled to confess 
to himse!f that he had strangely mistaken his powers. 
Then, at last, disgusted with the struggle, he returned 
to romance. 

Stello, ou les Consultations du Docteur Noir, is far 
inferior to the first romance of M. Alfred de Vigny. 
There is something sickly and constrained about it, 
which destroys the entire interest: the action and 





the design of the book, the genius even of the cha- | 


racters, disappear and are obliterated, beneath an 
immense quantity of details, which are often puerile. 
Then there is that hackneyed and monotonous com- 


plaint raised in the cause of the poets, and which, in | 


my opinion, relates to subjects too material for poesy 
to busy itself about. If the poet die of hunger—if 


he be without bread, and shelter, and clothing—what | 


matter, if he be indeed a poet? Poetry itself is vouth, 
and life, and fortune, and hope,and bliss! It is the 
expansion of the soul, and of the heart, and of the 
senses! To be a poet is to be all in this world! 
Happy is the poet, be he poor, or dying, 
cuted. Happy the poet, swimming like Camoens, 
amid the waves of the sea, and bearing his master- 
piece above the waters—happy the poet, singing, 
in his glorious verses the fall of angels, and record- 
ing for us the ecstasies and peace of Paradise— 
happy the poet, wandering, staff in hand, and 
singing of “ Achilles’ wrath” to the labourers of 
Greece! Why this useless pity for the poets? 
Have ever they dreamt of murmuring over the 
miseries of their lot—these chosen of God !—whose 
life is a passage of trial and of glory? Poesy alone 
is happiness supreme. Ask Dante, the proscribed, 
if he would exchange his wandering life against the 


would leave his madhouse, on the condition that he 
should cast tothe flames the versesofthe * Jerusalem !” 
Ask Cervantes if he will barter Don Quixotte for 
a king’s pension! and they will tell you—all, all— 
that they are happy in their glory ; that their genius 
suffices them to exist upon; that “man liveth not 
by bread alone ;” that it is for them to weep over 
those who are only rich and powerful in the world: 
in a word, that life is a means, and not an end,— 
and that the end of life is glory! What matter, 
then, if that glorious end be reached in an equipage, 
or afoot,so only that it bereached? It is not to be 
doubted that there is a Providence for poets, as there 
is for infants—a God who leads them by the hand, 
and knows how they should be led. Let us shed no 
tears over misfortunes, which are not misfortunes at 
all!—Gilbert, Chatterton, and André Chenier, are 
M. Alfred de Vigny’s three special types of mis- 
fortune among poets; and theirs are three destinies 
of which society may fairly say “ I am not guilty” 
“ Innocens sum!” Gilbert ventured, single-handed, to 
attack the entire eighteenth century ;—he stormed, 
crushed, killed, made society tremble before him— 
and then died, overthrown by his own violent and 
furious effort. Gilbert died of his triumph. Chat- 
terton, in as far as I am competent to form a judg- 
ment in the matter, is not a poet of the same eleva- 
tion as Gilbert. He perished from pride. André 
Chénier died—unfortunate young man !—the victim, 
not of his poetry, but of The Terror—that dreadful 
vampire which acknowledged neither kings, nor poets, 
nor young maidens,—devouring all its victims alike 
in cold blood, and without asking their names. 
Compassionate all three of them,—but without erect- 
ing them into the mournful emblems of poetic misfor- 
tune. Do not let us surround the name of Chatterton 
with the qualities of innocence and genius, for the 
purpose of cursing England in that name. Neither 
let us crush the eighteenth century beneath that of 
Gilbert. Of a truth, the satire of Gilbert can never 
prevail against the Esprit des Lois, and the Encyclo- 
pédie. And, finally, curse not The Terror of Robes- 
pierre, in the sole name of Chénier—for, with 
Chénier, The Terror butchered, on the same scaffold, 
Louis X VI., and Marie Antoinette, and the sainted 
Elizabeth of France,—and all that old society, un- 
rivalled in the world, which perished then, never to 
be restored. 

Not contented with having, in his romance, issued 
this violent anathema against society, in the name 
of the poets, who disavow it, M. Alfred de Vigny 
has also determined upon launching his accusation, 
from the high-place of the Theatre. Accordingly 
he has taken out of his book Chatterton—Bell 
the Quaker, with his two children—and others,— 
and made them speak, act, and die, on the stage, as 
in his volumes. Whilst, then, his book is like a 





or perse- | 


drama, his drama is like his book: and thus, the 
active and varied genius of M. Alfred de Vigny has 
never been, as far as I remember,—Cing Mars, 
alone, excepted,—sufficiently confident in itself to 
say, previous to undertaking a new work, “I set out 
from this point, and am going to that.” He stops 
| by the way, at the first obstacle—instead of clearing 
| which away, he goes round it. Hence arise the con- 
| straint, and the painful effort, and the embarrass- 
ment, which are visible in even his best compositions, 
| You need not, therefore, ask why it is that the 
talents of M. Alfred de Vigny are not of a popular 
order. 

His last work, Servitude et Grandeur Militaires, 
is neither more nor less than the second volume of 
Stello,—only that, this time, instead of the misfor- 
tunes of poetry, they are the misfortunes of mili- 
tary glory which are treated of. Here, again, the 
same sickly prejudice has got possession of the 
writer. Whether he speaks of the soldier or of the 
poet, M. Alfred de Vigny a little reminds one of 
that evil-inspired prophet, who, at the Siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Emperor Titus, went about crying, 
“Woe to Jerusalem!—woe to Jerusalem!” In 
consequence of his perpetual cry of “ Woe to Jeru- 
salem!” the unhappy prophet was struck by an 
| arrow, and fell, erving “* Woe to me!” Is not this 
| just what M. Alfred de Vigny does? He is a poet, 
and he cries “ Woe to the poets !”—he is a soldier, 
|and he cries “ Woe to the soldiers!”—It is but 
| erying,—for his book wants both interest and truth,— 


gilded roof of his persecutors! Ask Tasso if he | “ Woe to me !—woe to me !”—For mercy’s sake, if 





you be a poet, quit not the lyre for the sealpel_ 
seek not to probe to the quick the sentiments, 4, 
passions, and the interests of men. Be Satisfied st] 
to study them, clothed in the smooth and 
parent skin of beauty and of youth. What will vou 
cutting, dissecting, and probing to the quick, by 
you ?—an experience which kills heart and soul! 

Let M. Alfred de Vigny, every day of his life, 
return thanks to that bright and eloquent star whie, 
led him to Louis XIII. and the Cardinal 4 
Richelieu. 

[To be continued on the 20th.) 











NORDMANN’S SCIENTIFIC TOUR ON THE EAS? 
COAST OF THE BLACK SEA, 
Professor Von Nordmann went last year with , 
commission from the Academy of Sciences, to make 
a scientific tour on the east coast of the Black 
and we were so long without any intelligence fron 
him, that we began tobe apprehensive for his safety, 
At length a letter has been received, written at the 
end of last year, to M. Baer, member of the Academy 
at St. Petersburgh, in which he gives an account of 
his return, in safety, to Sebastopol; but paints, in 
lively colours, the hardships and the dangers to which 
he and his travelling companion, M. Th. Dillinger, 
had been exposed. The danger arose partly from 
the savage and hostile disposition of the inhabitants 
of the Caucasian coast, and partly from the climate, 
which, in the southern provinces, very seriously 
affected our travellers. ‘They had neither of them 
entirely recovered from fevers, when this first news 
was despatched. M. Dillinger fell dangerously il] 
in Mingrelia—and a servant, whom they took with 
them from Odessa, returned in a hopeless state; 
and of four Cossacks, and three young soldiers, who 
successively acted as cook, not one returned. Five 
died from illness in the course of the summer, and 
two were shot by the Abascians. “ At every step in 
all Abascia,” writes our traveller, “you must be 
ready to defend yourself, except in the narrow tract 
commanded by the fortresses.” It appears clearly 
enough, from Nordmann’s letter, that the power of 
Russia on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, is 













recognized by the mountain tribes no further than 
the guns of their fortresses can reach, and the efforts 
of the government to put an end to the slave trade 
which has been so long carried on upon this coast, 
has increased the hostility of the inhabitants. We 
add some extracts from the Professor’s letters. The 
general history and results of his travels cannot be 
published till all the materials are properly arranged. 

“From Sebastopol we sailed to the fortress of 
Gelintschik, in the country of the hostile Schapsuges 
We arrived there on the 12th of April, and spent 
four days in botanizing and collecting in the environs, 
protected by an escort of 150 men, with one cannon, 
and a pack of hounds, which were to find out the Cir- 
cassians concealed in the thickets. Every excursict 
was at the peril of our lives, and the results by no 
means satisfactory. The immediate vicinity is bare, 
and the more distant mountains too unsafe. Tie 
garrison scarcely dares to go out of the fortress. Fell 
ing wood, fetching water, and leading the cattle to 
pasture, can be done only under the protection of a mili- 
tary escort. Here there is no appearance of that 
vegetation, which further to the south—for instance, 
at Suchum-Kalé, Pizunda, &c., exhibits a luxuriance 
and magnificence which it is difficult to describe. 
From Gelintschik we sailed to the second station, 
Suchum-Kalé, at which place, and in the neighbour 
hood, we remained six weeks, and visited, by land, 
Kelusura, Iskuria, Drandi, with the splendid remains 
of a temple, still in very good preservation, Cape 
Codor, where I discovered some new species of fishy 
and further to the north, Old Suchum, Anakopl, 
Psirelsi, Bambora or Lehna, the residence of Prince 
Michael Bey, the ruler of Abascia, and Pizunda, te 
ancient Pityus, with the temple built by Justiman. 
The distance from Pizunda to Drandarium is 11! 
wersts (about 74 English miles), and we traversed it 
several times on horseback. Near Pizunda we foun 
a new species of pine, Pinus Pitiusa. ‘The nearest 
chain of mountains extends about 30 wersts from 
Bambora, parallel with the coast. With the aid 6 
Michael Bey we undertook a formal military expedi 
tion to the summit of the mountain Nirtscha, in © 
country of the tribe of Pso. No European had ev¢ 
before set foot here; and we collected with real enthu 
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siasm the ferns of an unexplored alpine region. On 
the fifth day we returned to Bambora, without having 
Jost a man. Other excursions were made to the rivers 
Metschisi, Pschandra, Kipse, &c. In the environs 

Suchum Kalé you cannot venture with safety above 
half a werst from the fortress. On one of these excur- 
sions, musket balls whistled about our ears, and we 
were obliged to effect our retreat over a rude bridge by 
the aid of our bayonets and the butt end of our mus- 
kets. In a word, we were forced to obtain with arms 
inour hands, the few interesting objects that we collected 
in Abascia. 

*When the heat became more oppressive, we 
went first by sea to Illori, and then to Redut-Kalé 
in the marshy land of Mingrelia. From Redut-Kalé 
we rode on horseback along the strand to Poti and 
§. Nicholas, and collected the plants of this de- 
testable coast. The whole tract from Poti to St. 
Nicholas, is an immense forest of Buxus semper- 
rirens, Which infects the air with its offensiye smell. 
From St. Nicholas we turned to the left, and esta- 
plished our head quarters at Osurgeli, for the purpose 
of investigating the Adsharsian chain, which extends 
from Kobuleti toSuram. What is called the road to 
this mountain chain, the highest summit of which is 
named Kutzistapa (Man’s head), is a cliff formed by 
running water, and it leads up by thirty terrace-like 
landing places, to the plateau. We went this way 
six times; built at the top a hut of beams of Pinus 
Orientalis ; remained three weeks near the line of 
mow, subject to great privations—and_ visited the 
Achalzik chain, and the sources of the Kur. Here 
Dillinger was attacked by an intermittent fever, 
which subsequently changed to a bilious fever—and 
my servant caught a nervous fever—I myself a slow 
fever. Our predecessor, the diligent Szowitz, here 
caught a putrid fever, which proved fatal to him. 
From Osurgeli we travelled through all Guriel to 
Kutais; thence to the promontory of Letschgum in 
Mingrelia, where Prince Dadian treated us rudely 
enough, and at length reached Anaklia, then went to 
Suchum, and have now come buck to the Lazaretto 
at Sebastopol.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We are happy to learn that letters received from 
Captain Alexander, dated the Ist of January, convey 
the pleasing intelligence that he and his party (eight 
inall) were in good health and spirits. He was at 
that time at Africaners Kraal, in Great Namaqua- 
land, about fifty miles east of the Warm Bath (a 
spring so called, the temperature of which is 103° 
Fahr.), and perhaps in about 28° 20’ south lat. and 
18° 40’ east long. Describing the desert which he 
had passed through, he says “Of all the accursed 
countries I ever saw, that between the Kamies 
Mountain and Giep River (the "Hoom of the Nama- 
quas) is the worst—dry, stony, grey, and hot plains, 
black hills, springs 40 and 50 miles apart. But we 
pot through safe and well, and across the Orange 
River cleverly, the chief, Abraham, having gone for- 
vard to the Warm Bath, and returned with sixteen 
swimmers to assist us. We had two waggons, fifty 
horses, fifty bullocks, fifty sheep, and half a dozen 
dogs, in the caravan.” 

Though the country round Africaners Kraal ap- 
peared bare, yet the people had plenty ofsheep and 
tattle, and assured Captain Alexander that north- 
wards the country improves at every step, and is full 
ofstrange things. They talked, for instance, of moun- 
tains of iron, of two-legged serpents of enormous size, 
of men with the feet of elephants, of unicorns, &c. 
Captain Alexander expected to reach Whalefish Bay 
in lat, 22° 45’ south by March, and to find a vessel 
there to;convey him back to the Cape. 

We drew attention last week to the announcement 
of The Society for the Encouragement of British Art. 

ye have no desire to put this Society in opposition 
toany other established on a like principle—on the 
contrary, the more of them the better; and,seeing that 
such societies exist in many towns of Germany, Bel- 
glum, and France, whose whole wealth and popula- 
ton are not more than a fractional part of the wealth 
ind population of a single parish in this great city, 
itis manifest that if a feeling for art be once 
awakened, dozens of them may be beneficially estab- 
But we recommend it in preference to the 





Art-Union Society, and for this reason,—the picture’ 
are to be selected by a Committee. Now we have 
not the honour of being known, personally, to a single 
Member of this Committee—we cannot therefore say 
whether they have been wisely or unwisely chosen— 
but it is reasonably certain that the vacancies will be 
filled up by selecting, from among the Subscribers, 
such persons as are most conversant with the subject, 
and therefore that the standard of taste of the Com- 
mittee will be eventually, above the average stan- 
dard of taste among the Subscribers or the public; 
and this will tend to raise the standard of art. Now 
the principle on which the Arét-Union is established 
must, in our opinion, have an effect directly the 
contrary. Any man who purchases pictures may be 
presumed to have a love for, and this will in the end 
generate a knowledge of art. But there will be 
many Subscribers to both Societies who desire only a 
little gambling—to risk their pound for the chance 
of winning a hundred—and who would quite as soon 
join in a raffle ‘for a horse, or a snuff-box, or a pipe 
of port wine, as for a picture. The motive of the 
Subscriber, however, is of no consequence so long as 
others have to dispose of the money ; but the 4rt- 
Union proposes that each prize-holder shall “ select 
for himself.” Now, is it not certain that next to the 
horse of flesh and bone, the horse rafller would desire 
to have his horse’s portrait >the alderman perhaps 
to be drawn in his gown and chain ?— in fact, is it not 
obvious that such patronage must tend to degrade art ? 
The scheme may be beneficial to the lowest class 
of artists, but utterly ruinous to art itself, and 
therefore we recommend The Society for the En- 
couragement of British Art in preference to the Art- 
Union ; and take leave to remind our readers that as 
the Exhibitions are now open, and selections must 
be forthwith made, they should lose no time in send- 
ing their guinea. Fortunately, the number of Sub- 
scribers signifies little to those subscribing, as the 
prizes will increase in a proportionate degree. 


The Italian savants seem to be working at their 
different professions with great activity. Signor 
Mai, it appears, continues his Collectio Vaticana 
Scriptorum Veterum, and has almost finished the 
printing of the Greek text of the Old and New 





Testament, after the celebrated manuscript of the 
Vatican. Padre Ungarelli, a learned Orientalist, 
has collected extensive materials for a publication 
explaining the hieroglyphics on the obelisks at Rome, 
according to the method of M. Champollion the 
younger: he is publishing the Coptic Grammar of 
M. Rosellini, and the first volume of his Literary His- 
tory of the Barnabite Congregation has appeared, 
in which he gives some valuable notices concerning 
the writers who have made this learned body so il- 
lustrious. Padre Secchi has been long working at a 
Greek Grammar, on a new plan, and is also busy 
with the Etruscan and Pheenician languages. M. 
Sarti, Professor of the Greek language to the Roman 
University, has had the courage to read, copy, and 
illustrate, all the profane and Christian inscriptions, 
in Greek and Latin, which cover the walls of the 
Vatican Museum. 
Arabic, who has acquired a brilliant reputation in 
consequence of his illustrations of the monuments of 
Egypt and Pheenicia, and his work on the interpre- 
tation of some of the passages of Holy Writ, con- 
tinues his biblical illustrations: and M. Sebastiani has 
given two new translations of the New Testament, in 
Latin and Persian, according to the Greek text. 


A splendid dinner was given on the 30th March, 
at New York, by the booksellers of that city, to 
authors and to members of the trade, from Boston, 
Philadelphia, &c. We are indebted, we presume, 
to the Editor of The American for a copy of that 
paper, containing full particulars; and we return 
him our best thanks. Among the company present, 
were Washington Irving, Paulding, Halleck, Presi- 
dent Duer, Bryant, Colonel Trumbull, the Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, Chancellor Kent, Judge Irving, the 
Professors of Columbia College and the University, 
and others less known in England. It appears to 
have been a splendid affair, managed much after 
our own established fashion, except, indeed, that the 
number of toasts exceed all precedent. We regret 
to add, that the great question of an international 
law of copyright was not even adverted to: as, in- 


deed, the following “sentiment,” proposed by Mr. 
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N. P. Willis, passed without comment, we presume 
there was a tacit understanding on the subject—“ The 
Republic of Letters; in which all who speak the 
same language are compatriots, and should reciprocate 


protection and kind feeling.” Washington Irving 
proposed the health of “ Samuel Rogers—the friend 
of American genius.” Paulding foilowed with 
“ James Fenimore Cooper—May he never become 
an example of the ingratitude of Republics.” That 
the manner in which this toast would be received 
was doubtful, is evident enough from Mr. Paulding’s 
introductory speech. We rejoice, however, that it 
was given. Mr. Cooper is a wayward man, and 
may have given cause of anger both to Englishmen 
and Americans; but he is sound at heart, and his 
name will live among the most honoured of his 
country. 

We are glad to hear that sanguine hopes are en- 
tertained by some of the most eminent of the faculty, 
that Lady Morgan, who has arrived in town, will 
ultimately recover her sight, although for the present 
all literary labour is prohibited. While on this sub- 
ject we shall take leave to hint to our liberal govern- 
ment that when next they are pleased to bestow 
pensions on either literary men or women, they 
ought to remember that few have a better title to 
such serviceable mark of good-will and respect than 
Lady Morgan; who fought the good fight before 
liberality came into fashion, and maintained her 
opinions,—we cannot say through good report and 
ill report,—but through ill report alone, for there 
was then no other. 

We must, of necessity, compress into the smallest 
possible space our mention of the Second and Third 
Ancient Concerts, and of the Third Societa Armonica, 
none of which furnishes us with matter fora separate 
notice at this busy time ; the first two being as gravely 
soporific as usual, the latter being starred by Grisi 
and Tamburini, and giving agreeable tokens of im- 
provement on the part of the orchestra. The list of 
benefit concerts to come is awfully long; Mr. Kell- 
ner’s took place yesterday week,—Miss Birch, who 
was encored in a canzonet of Haydn’s, and Miss 
Rainforth, being the principal lady singers ; and Mr. 
Kellner himself appearing both as vocalist and 
pianist. In the latter capacity he displayed consi- 
derable powers of hand, in executing a fantasia by 
Thalberg. The “ high contracting parties,” however, 
have more variety among which they may choose 
for the entertainment of their friends and patrons 
than in any previous season, Pasta having actually 
arrived, and Schroeder being hourly expected—if, in- 
deed, she have not “ unpacked her mails” between the 
time of writing and of printing these lines. In Paris, 
the new tenor, Duprez, appearsto have madeadecided 
hit, and to have surprised, if not silenced, those who 
looked for the downfall of the Grand Opera when 
Nourrit left it. Onslow has been recently decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. On the 
whole, in the French, no less than the English capital, 
Music is decidedly “ looking up.” 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is NOW OPEN to the Public 
from 9 in the Morning till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. 

T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 

Mr. Theed’s admired Statue of NARCISSUS, which was re- 
ceived from Rome a few days since, is now arranged in the Ex- 
hibition. 





Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, will be CLOSED THIS DAY.—Admit- 
tance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Patt MAut East, is NOW OPEN. 

Open each Day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
R. HILLS, Sec. 
CORREGGIO MAGDALEN. 

This divine Work of Art, perhaps the chef-d’cuvre of Correggio, 
is NOW ON VIEW at the Scientific Institution, No. 49, Pall Mall, 
and will remain till the 3rd of June.—Admission, ls. Open from 
10 till 5 o'clock. 

N.B. A few doors from the British Institution. 











DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respectfully in- 
formed that this Establishment is NOW OPEN for the Season, 
with a NEW EXHIBITION, the Basitica or St. Paun at 
RoME, BEFORE AND AFTER THE Fire; and the VILLAGE OF 
ALAGNA DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 27.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—M. Becquerel, Professor Ehrenberg, Admiral Von 
Krusenstern, and Professor Mirbel, were elected 
Foreign Members. James F. W. Johnston, A.M. 
F.R.S.E. was proposed as candidate. Lieut. Well- 
sted, and Thomas Graham, Esq., were admitted 
Fellows. 

The remaining part of Major Sabine’s report on 
Mr. Douglas’s papers, containing various geogra- 
phical, meteorological, and magnetical observations, 
taken onthe western coast of North America, was read. 

The following papers were also read, viz:—1. 
* Analysis of the Roots of Equations, by the Rev. R. 
Murphy, M.A.;’ communicated by J. W. Lubbock, 
Esq. 2. ‘On the First Changes in the Ova of the 
Mammifera,’ by Thomas Wharton Jones, Esq.; 
communicated by Richard Owen, Esq. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

March 9.—The Rev. Dr. Spry in the chair—Mr. 
Hamilton completed the reading of his extract from 
Dr. Kugler’s Essay on the Polychromy of Greek 
architecture and sculpture (see our report of the 
meeting of December 8, 1837). 

Proceeding to the consideration of sculptures on 
Temples, the writer described the traces of painting, 
gilding, and similar decorations, which have been 
discovered on the following ancient edifices :—the 
temple of Theseus, the Parthenon, the temple of 
Apollo at Basse, the temple of Minerva at /®°gina, 
the central peripteral temple on the Acropolis of 
Selinus, &c. 

The remainder of the extract contained a view of 
the principles of Polychromy. The leading principle 
was considered by the author to have been the simple 
distinction of parts, as contradistinguished from a 
complete system of imitation. The naked parts of 
the body, being the essential portions of the figure, 
were represented in a material calculated to exhibit 
perfectly the distinctions and developement of the 
form ; the drapery, on the contrary, being regarded 
as an accidental addition, was distinguished by the 
lightness and richness of the material. In the same 
light was the hair likewise regarded ; while the eye, 
the focus of intelligence, as not capable of being repre- 


sented by form alone, was also coloured, or made of | 


a coloured stone or other substance; we, notwith- 
standing, find among the best productions of Greek 
art, no evidence of any attempt to give a complete 
imitation of nature. It was only after sculpture had 
begun to degenerate that such attempts were allowed, 
and then only in smaller works. 

The above principle the writer concluded by vin- 
dicating,—first, against the opinions of those who see 
in the use of colour at all in sculpture, merely a relic 
of traditional barbarism ; secondly, against those who 
advocate a complete system of colouring to imitate 
nature in every part; asserting, in contradiction to 
both, the excellence of that spirit of moderation in 
all things, which prevailed in the arts of Greece, and 
is clearly discoverable in this instance. 

April 13.—Lord Bexley, V.P. in the chair.—Mr. 
Hamilton read some extracts from the correspon- 
dence of his son, W. J. Hamilton, Esq. containing fur- 
ther details (see report of the meeting of Nov. 24, 
1836) of his geographicaland antiquarian researches 
along the western coast of Asia Minor. In this part 
of his correspondence, the learned traveller described 
his visit to the ruins of Erythre and to those of Teos ; 
at each of which places several inedited inscrip- 
tions and remains of ancient buildings and sculpture, 
hitherto unnoticed, have been discovered. Additional 
facts were also adduced, serving to ascertain the site 
of the great temple of Diana at Ephesus, and that of 
the tomb of Mausolus of Halicarnassus ; and various 
remains of Cyclopean and Hellenic walls have been 
traced throughout a considerable part of the shores 
of the Gulf of Syme as well asin the island of Rhodes, 
including the substructions of the great temple of 
Jupiter, upon Mount Atabyrius, on the western coast 
of the island. 

April 27.The general anniversary meeting of the 
Society took place this day, the Earl of Ripon, Pre- 
sident, in the chair._The annual Report of the 
Council (which included an account of the state of 
the Society's funds, an enumeration of papers read 





during t!)> year, and an announcement of a volume 
of Trans:.-tions, now nearly ready for the press) having 
been rea! by the Secretary, the President addressed 
the mectin-. ; 

The subject first noticed by his Lordship was the 
death of the late Bishop of Salisbury, to whose exer- 
tions the Society was in a great measure indebted 
for its existence. The death of the late Rev. Dr. 
Richards, one of the Vice Presidents,and a munificent 
friend of the Society, was likewise feelingly adverted 
to; as was also the death of Sir Francis F reeling, one 
of the earliest members of the Society. 

From these the address passed to more general 
topics connected with Literature, in particular to the 
characteristic cireumstance of our times, the rapid 
diffusion of knowledge over the surface of the globe. 
Beginning with our own country, he traced the 
current of literary improvement in the other great 
European countries, in the United States of Ame- 
rica, in the British possessions in India and in Persia; 
the last countrics referred to as evincing in a remark- 
able manner the advance of knowledge in our times, 
were Turkey, and the Vice-royalty of Egypt. It 
was stated, that, in the latter country especially, 
education is liberally encouraged by its ruler. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were 
elected officers, &c. for the ensuing year :— 

President.—The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Ripon. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Dukes of Newcastle, Rut- 
land, Sutherland ; the Earl of Belmore ; Lord Bex- 
ley ; Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart.; H. Hallam, Esq. ; 
W. M. Leake, Esq.; L. H. Petit, Esq. ; the Rev. J. 
Hume Spry, D.D. 

Council._W. Bentham, Esq.; the Rev. G. Beres- 
ford; R. Blackmore, Esq. ; the Rev. R. Cattermole, 
(Secretary) ; the Rev. H. Clissold, (Librarian) ; N. 
Connop, Esq.; W. R. Hamilton, Esq. (Foreign 
Secretary); H. Holland, Esq.; W. Jacob, Esq. 
(Treasurer) ;G. P. R. James, Esq. ; D. Pollock, Esq. ; 
the Rev. H. Stebbing; Sir M. Tierney, Bart. ; the 
Rey. G. Tomlinson; W. Tooke, Esq. M.P.; the 
Hon. A. Trevor, M.P. 

Treasurer.—W. Jacob, Esq. 

duditors.—C. P. Cooper, Esq.; the Rev. J. Ed- 
wards, 

Librarian.—The Rev. H. Clissold. 

Secretary.—The Rev. R. Cattermole. 

Foreign Secretary.—_W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

Accountant and Collector, Mr. T. Paull. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on Monday, May 
lst; the Duke of Somerset, President, in the chair. 
—The report of the visitors, which was read by Mr. 
Daniell, the Secretary, announced that after a long 
season of difficulty, the Institution was now placed 
in that independant station, which, as the most active 
and popular establishment in the empire, adorned 
with the celebrity imparted to it by more than one 
great philosopher, it ought always to have occupied. 
The whole of the debt had, during the past year, 
been cancelled, and a balance now existed in favour 
of the Institution. The number of Members ad- 
mitted during the past year, was greater, by ten, than 
in the preceding ; and a corresponding increase had 
also taken place in the number of subscribers to the 
lectures. The premises were in a state of substantial 
repair, and the visitors expressed a hope for the 
speedy accomplishment of the proposal of giving to 
the exterior of the building an appearance more in 
accordance with the importance of the scientific body 
to which it belongs. The thanks of the meeting 
were voted to Mr. Faraday, for his devotion and 
services to the interests of the Institution, and the 
usual ballot for officers took place. 





INSTITUTION OF CLVIL ENGINEERS. 

April 11.—The President in the chair—Mr. 
Brunel gave an account of the Thames Tunnel. He 
explained the nature of the former operations of 
Vazie and Trevethick, by whom a tunnel 5 feet in 
height, 2 feet 6 inches in breadth at: the top, and 3 
feet at the bottom, had been carried more than 1000 
feet. But in 1808, the river broke in upon it, and 
the work was irretrievably lost. It was from the 
data furnished by this operation, that his opinion of 
the practicability of the present undertaking was 
formed. The present excavation is 38 feet in breadth, 
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and 22 feet in height, and the support which is x, IM for the ascent 
quisite for the ground, is furnished by the shieig [M declivity for t 
The shield consists of twelve parallel frames them. 
side by side, each frame being divided into three 
cells or partitions, by two floors. Mr. Brunel e . 
plained, by reference to drawings, the adjustment April 26.— 
the floors, the contrivances by which each frame wy fq — Loree 
made to derive support from, or assist in supportig, Jy Vi8°™ whic 
its neighbour, as necessity might require; and the Yorkshire. a 
manner in which it was advanced. Each fram, fi Pe of de 
stands on two legs, and advances, as it were, by short which — 
steps; having, for this purpose, an articulation yery with the Indi 
like that_of the human body. The advantage of ths similar palma 
system of building by rings, which he had adopted, Hardwicke - 
had been fully demonstrated by the fact of the brick. described a | 
work having sustained two irruptions, and yet exhj. jy 7 other m 
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bited no symptoms of rupture. The chasm forma 
at the last irruption absorbed more than 80,000 cubje 
feet of clay bags, before the workmen could re-enter 
the works. The greatest inconvenience under which 
they laboured, was the want of a drain: they had 
attempted to make one—but, getting into the stratun 
of quicksand 50 feet thick, which is at a small depth 
below them, were obliged to abandon the project, 
The land springs were a great source of annoyance; 
many of these were extremely offensive, and pn. 
duced cutaneous eruptions, and were a great soune 



















of annoyance to the workmen. The dithiculties of Anniversar 
the work are vast, but there could be no doubt, but f Derby, Pres 
that in time they would be surmounted: the progres J the report of 
at the present point is necessarily exceedingly slow, J that the tota 

April 18.—The President in the chair—Mp, §§ lt. 10d. an 
Thomas Page, of Rotherhithe, was transferred from [ 3s. 6d. The 
the class of Associates, to the class of Memberg, and fj 13304 ; annt 
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Mr. Noah Coward, of Redruth, was elected a Cor. 
responding Member. 















The minutes of the last conversation being read, fj Amongst th 
Mr. Brunel explained those points on which indivi- Gardens we 
duals present wished for information. The increase Hj cost of anin 
of the water informs them of what is going on above, J mals 10400. 
and they guard against it accordingly. They had works, mate 
been much troubled by the unusually high tides of Museum for 
the present spring; the change from low to high Jj asets are tl 
water is exceedingly trying; in the natural ground § certain ; art 
it is usually attended with an increase of water, but invested in 
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in the ground made with clay bags, with a diminu- 
tion. The works had advanced 127 feet since the 
introduction of the new shield. Some inquiries were 













made on the meansadopted for ventilating the works, J yes the p< 
and considerable discussion took place on themethods Jj diture has b 
of ventilation by rarefaction and condensation—that JJ ge annual 
is, by drawing out or forcing in air. Mr. Brunel Jj period, abou 
stated, that respiration and the pulse were slower in fj firlife. T! 
the diving bell, where condensed air was breathed, J malexpend 
than under other circumstances. admissions, 

A paper was then read, descriptive of a new level- J during the | 
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ling machine, invented by Mr. Harrison, of Edin- 
burgh. This machine is to be drawn along by hérses, 
and is intended, by registering the rise and fall of 
the roads, and the space passed over, to make at 
once a section of the country. 

April 25.—The President in the chair—Major 
H. D. Jones, Royal Engineers, of Dublin, and Mr 
Drury, of Ghent, were elected Corresponding Mer- 
bers. Mr. Paine, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lieut. H. 



































D. Harness, of the Royal Engineers, Mr. Renton, of Mr. Yar 
Bradford, and Mr. Newton, of Chancery Lane, were which it ap 
elected Associates. bers is 30: 
A paper by Mr. Beamish, relating to the Thames dection. 
Tunnel, was read. ; added, 33 | 
Mr. Trubshaw having presented to the Institution J "signed, a 
a model of the centre employed by him in construct- J tmber of 
ing the arch of Chester Bridge, being the largest Members { 
stone arch in the world, considerable discussion took ff St Thoma 
place respecting it. Mr. Trubshaw pointed out Jj patyear. 
the peculiar features in the construction of this a, during 
centre, and the means which had been adopted 80 Members | 
successfully in building the arch. the Garde 
Mr. Macneil then exhibited the method which he ff the object 
had adopted, of projecting the sections on the survey vs 
in Ireland. On one side of the line the cutting fj Presented, 
might be represented, on the other side the embank- ofthe Cou 
ment. The scale being applied to these, the extent, ts increasi 
depth, and height of each would be seen. A plan -~ Visit 
being hung up, so as to bring any particular portion embers | 
of a line nearly horizontal, the eye would see at fj md 189,2 
once the amount of each; and on two lines being . Wa 
thus compared, the reasons for adopting one and § The Men; 





abandoning the other, would frequently be at once 
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t. He proposed also to use the term acclivity 
for the ascents, on going from some chief place, and 
declivity for the descents, and to mark a rate after 


them. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 26.—Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S. in the chair. 
_A specimen of a snowy owl was exhibited by Mr. 
Vigors, which was shot on a moor near Selby, in 
Yorkshire. Mr. Gray exhibited the horn of a new 
species of deer from the Himalayan Mountains, 
yhich appeared to belong to a group intermediate 
with the Indian deer and Rein-deer ; drawings of a 
similar palmated horn having been given by General 
Hardwicke in his Zoology of thiscountry. Mr. Bell 
described a new species of Galictis, which differed 
from other martens in the character of the hair and 
the white fascia round the neck which were turned 
up, the plantigrade character of the feet being also 
grongly marked. One noticed by Mr. Darwin was 
not so defined ; but this perhaps might depend upon 
temperature, by which more or less hair was devel- 
oped on the foot, a fact noticed in many animals and 
birds. Mr. Gould exhibited seven rare European 
birds, from the collection of M. Temmick, who had 
sent them over to him for illustration in his Mono- 
graphs of the Birds of Europe ; and also characterized 
two new species of Priomotis. 

Anniversary Meeting.—April 29.—The Earl of 
Derby, President, in the chair.—Mr. Walford read 
the report of the Auditors, from which it appeared 
that the total income of the year 1836 was 19,1237. 
Its. 10d., and the amount of expenditure 19,6377. 
3. 6d. The sum received for admission fees was 
13304, ; annual subscriptions 5326/7. 5s. ; compositions 
6701; ivory tickets 415/. 16s. ; admission to Gardens 
94631. 2s.; and admission to Museum 38/. 17s,— 
Amongst the payments to the account of the 
Gardens were salaries and wages 2658/. 8s. 8d. ; 
cst of animals 1478/. 14s. 1ld,; carriage of ani- 
mals 10407. 12s. ld.; provisions 18532. 12s. 6¢.; 
vorks, materials, and repairs 1981/. 4s. 5d. ; and the 
Museum formation was stated as 2075/. 3s. 9d. The 
asets are the living and preserved collections un- 
certain ; arrears of previous and current year 8102. ; 
invested in land 1100/.; cash 12597. 1s. 5d. ; and 
capital funded 92617. 12s. 7d. The liabilities con- 
ssted of debts 1382/. 2s. 7d., and contracts pending 
14531. 18s. 6d. On an average of the last three 
years the permanent and unavoidable annual expen- 
diture has been upwards of 10,000/., whilst the aver- 
we annual subscriptions were, during the same 
period, about 5,200/7. exclusive of compositions paid 
for life. The provision for the remainder of the an- 
mal expenditure is chiefly dependent on the Garden 
admissions, the account of which has varied largely 
during the last seven years, the highest (1831) hav- 
ingbeen 11,4257. 16s., and the lowest (1835) only 
1,348/. 6s.; that in 1836 was 9,463/. 2s. It was 
recommended that henceforward the minimum of 
the Investment Fund should be the amount which 
has been received for annual subscriptions, and that 
in future all the money received for compositions 
should be invested permanently, with such other 
sms as the Council might from time to time be 
able to add. 

Mr. Yarrell read the report of the Council, from 
which it appeared that the present number of Mem- 
bers is 3050, and that there are 43 candidates for 
lection. During the past year 291 members were 
added, 33 had been removed by the Council, 30 had 
msigned, and 56 had been lost by death. The 
tumber of Corresponding Members is 112; Foreign 
Members 24, and Honorary Members 10; including 
Sir Thomas Reade, of Malta, who was elected in the 
pastyear. The state of the finances was encouraging, 
%,during the past year, the amount received from 
Members had nearly equalled that for admissions to 
the Gardens. The Library, which had been one of 
the objects of the particular attention of the late 

'y, contains 420 volumes—of which 353 were 
Presented, and 67 purchased; and it is the intention 
ofthe Council to devote an annual sum in future for 
tts increase, During the past year, 263,392 persons 
have visited the Gardens, of which 64,102 were 

embers or their friends; 10,028 from ivory tickets, 
md 189,263 by payment, the sum received from 
vhom, was 2163/. more than in the year preceding. 
Menagerie contains 1025 specimens, of which 





307 are quadrupeds, 704 birds, and 14 reptiles. The 
number of visitors to the Museum was 3668 ; from 
whom 38/. 17s. was received: the present number 
of specimens in the collection is 6720, of which there 
are—quadrupeds, 870; birds, 4,800; reptiles, 450 ; 
and fishes, 600. The report further announced, that 
the Council had determined to accept the suggestion 
of the Council, and that hereafter all the funds de- 
rived from compositions would be invested. 

These reports were most cordially received, and 
the meeting amicably terminated, after the usual 
election for officers and Council, without any of those 
scenes of disturbance of which it has for the last 
few years been nfade the arena. 


Botanica Societry.—April 20.—J. E. Gray, 
Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair—The Secre- 
tary proceeded to read the continuation of his paper, 
translated from the French of M. Decandolle, on 
the geographical distribution of plants used as food. 
The paper contained several facts connected with 
the dispersion, according to climate and temperature, 
of the gramineous tribes, and the uses to which 
they are applied by the people of different nations. 
The President then alluded to the recent discovery 
by a French botanist, in the leaves of Kylanium. 
From each of the spicula a number of membraneous 
cylinders were found to be constantly projecting, 
which afterwards became contracted; and, by the 
aid of a powerful glass, this may even be seen in 
specimens preserved for forty years. The subject 
was brought before the Academy of Sciences last 
month, but the experiments had since been repeated 
by Mr. Gray, with success, 

A paper was next read by Mr. Thomas Hancock, 
describing certain peculiarities in the two species 
of Lamium, maculatum and album. The author's 
attention was drawn to the subject, from having 
witnessed many specimens of the former plant 
entirely destitute of the longitudinal white patches 
on the leaves, so particularly insisted on by many 
authors as its most important specific character. He 
had also seen several specimens with white flowers, 
and approaching so closely to L. album as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from it; from all which, and 
many other facts, he was induced to consider the 
two plants as merely varieties of one and the same 
species. Their near affinity had often suggested 
itself to many botanists; but no one, excepting Dr. 
Lindley, had ever so arranged them. Mr. Hancock 
considered the number of the whorls not alone suffi- 
cient to found a specific character upon, and quoted 
Dr. Hooker's remark respecting the constant purple 
colour of the flowers, which was refuted by his own 
observation, as well as by that of others. He was 
strongly of opinion, that the garden specimen which 
Reichenbach had figured and described as the true 
maculatum, was not that species, but another,—viz. 
purpureum. 





Menpico-Botanicat Sociery.—April 26.—The 
Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

A paper, by Dr. Hancock, was read, entitl®d, 
‘Remarks on the Haiowa, and on some kindred spe- 
cies... The Haiowa is one of those elegant trees 
chiefly inhabiting the mountain regions of Guiana, 
and also near the coast, and highly valued by the na- 
tives on account of its numerous uses and applica- 
tions in their arts and medicine. The author enu- 
merated the botanical characters, and considered it 
the same with the Icica heptaphylla of Aublet and 
Decandolle, and Amyris ambrosiaca of Wilde. The 
fruit, leaves, and bark, abound with a sweet odori- 
ferous balsam or gum resin, which (as in other species 
of the Amyridez) is yielded much more abundantly 
on the highlands than on the flat alluvial coast. Dr. 
Hancock was of opinion, that the plantsof this natural 
family Amyridee have been multiplied and con- 
founded, and that some extraordinary errors are 
entertained regarding their balsamic products—the 
production of the Worary poison, and that of the 
Ticunas, having been attributed to one of the species 
(A. toxifera). The balsam or gum-resin of the 
Haiowa exudes from the trunk and branches, either 
naturally or from incisions made in the tree, and 
may be collected in great abundance in the dry 
season, about the full moon, when its exhalations 
load the air with a grateful odour. The fruit, also, 
is replete with the balsam, and of a bitterish, sub- 





acrid taste; its properties being, no doubt, much 
the same as the famed carpo-balsamum formerly 
known in the shops. Dr. Hancock then described 
some other trees of the same natural family; and, 
so abundant are these exudations in different parts of 
Guiana, that he had no doubt but that ship-loads 
might be brought here, and would serve for giving 
strength and durability to cordage with far greater 
advantage than pitch and tar. The Indians, amongst 
other uses, mix it with anoto paint, and oil of carapa, 
for anointing their bodies. The author considers, that 
were the Haiowa collected and preserved, like the bal- 
sam of Gilead (to which it is very analogous in chemical 
and medical properties), it would be found to possess 
equal or greater virtues—that is, by drawing it into 
bottles, and keeping it closely corked, for it hardens 
and becomes brittle by long exposure to air. The 
Haiowa is regarded by the natives as one of their 
most sovereign remedies. Its fumes are inhaled in 
coughs, and the resin itself forms an excellent plaster 
for wounds and ulcers, as well as a restorative in 
atrophia and hectic. The bark, in decoction, ismuch 
employed in fevers and dysentery, and regarded as 
very powerful against spasms and convulsions. The 
remainder of the paper consisted of details of cases 
showing its effects in coughs and consumptive cases, 
and concluded with some observations on the utility 
of balsamic remedies, and on the false impressions 
prevailing against their general use. 

At the conclusion of the above paper, specimens 
were exhibited, by Dr. Hancock, of the far-famed 
Worary poison of the Macoosie Indians of South 
America, together with a case of arrows pointed with 
the same. This led to a conversation on the mode 
of preparing the poison, its effects, and on the plant 
from which it is procured. A dried specimen of the 
latter, but very much decayed, was handed round. 
This was procured, in 1810, from the mountain Cou- 
raniine (i. e. mountain of the otter), on the river Re- 
ponony. It was, undoubtedly, a species of Strychnos, 
although the flowers have never been found by any 
botanists. ‘The mode in which the natives propel 
the arrows is, by blowing through a reed formed of a 
slender species of palm, called Mawhee. The poison 
is put up in small gourds, or fruit capsules of the 
Worary plant, about the size of a large orange. The 
genuine poison is an extract, formed solely from the 
bark of this plant, which is an elegant climber, en- 
twining and extending itself amongst the tops of the 
highest trees. With respect to its mode of action, 
it was said, that although introduced into the blood, 
by inoculation, the Worary would presently prove 
fatal—killing without convulsions or signs of pain— 
(the animal expiring with auscitation and yawning,) 
yet, when taken into the stomach, no sensible effects 
were produced ; and in this respect it differed re- 
markably from all other species of the Strychnos 
family. It was observed, however, that in these the 
poison is procured from the fruit, whilst in the Wo- 
rary it is the bark of the plant boiled inte an ex- 
tract. This may account for the difference in their 
mode of action. The Worary, too, when mixed 
with pepper and other acrid substances, will also oc- 
casion convulsions. Mr. Iliff mentioned that he had 
in his possession a tube from Java, apparently 
similar to, or answering the description of, that used 
for the Worary ; and another, from the same place, 
was also in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety. The poison, however, used by the Javanese 
was thought by Mr. Judd not to be the Worary, 
but a preparation from the Upas tree; and he fur- 
ther explained the convulsive and painful effects 
produced on animals by strychnine. - 





Asumotean Society, Oxford.—The arrival of 
several large boxes of organic remains collected in 
the Himalaya Mountains, and presented to the So- 


ciety by Lieut.-Col. Stacy, was announced. The 
contents of them consist principally of the bones of 
the elephant, mastodon, and hippopotamus. Doctor 
Buckland has undertaken to give an account of them 
to the Society. 

A paper by Dr. Duncan was then read by the 
Secretary, referring to the various kinds of fermented 
liquors used as drink by the human race, and enter- 
ing at some length into the characters of the wines 
of ancient Greece and Italy. Dr. Daubeny then 
gave a description of the rocks of Adelsbach, on the 
Bohemian frontier, a day’s journey from the Riesen- 
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gebirge, or Giant Mountains of Silesia, which are 
remarkable for the weathered condition of the sand- 
stone of which they consist. The rock is the Qua- 
dersanstein, and corresponds to the green-sand for- 
mation of this country; it is a continuation of the 
rock through which the Elbe flows in that district of 
Saxony known as the Saxon Switzerland. The 
whole of this sandstone formation, occupying a space 
of not less than four miles by two, is divided into 
polyhedral masses to a depth of not less than 100 
feet (from the upper surface). The causes may be 
considered to be the force of running water and the 
downward action of rain, to which Dr. Buckland 
thought that the force of the wind should be added. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

§ Asiatic Society (Anuiversary) ..... -One P.M. 
Sat. 1 College of Physicians ...............Nine. 
Mon. Royal Geographical Society..........Nine. 


Medico-Chirurgical Society.......... p. Eight. 
Tus. Society of Arts(/ilustrations) ...... Light. 
* ) Civil Engineers .......... eocccccose Eight. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Business) 4 p. Eight. 


Medico-Botanical Society............ Eight. 
Wep. Literary Fund ...........+++++++0+++Three. 







a Eight. 
Graphic Society ...........e006 --.. Eight. 
( Royal Society ..........sccecccccese ; p. Eight. 
Tuur.-~ Royal Society of Literature...... +... Four. 
Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
Fat. { Astronomical Society ........-+..+- Eight. 
\ Royal Institution ............. +++-3 p- Eight. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tuis sixty-ninth Exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy must be a memorable one to the veteran pil- 
grim in search of incorporated art. How strange to 
him to stop short at St. Martin’s—to he defrauded of 
the toilsome ascent of the staircases at Somerset 
House, and his annual complainings about “the 
virtues in marble” stowed away in a bandbox. The 
New Exhibition Rooms, however, at the National 
Gallery must, we think, satisfy the most sturdy Jau- 
dator temporis acti. 

Let us, then, proceed to consider the works of art 
exhibited. Were we disposed to generalize upon 
the predominance of the sensual over the spiritual ob- 
servable in our modern school—and this not merely 
in the subjects chosen, but also in the manner of treat- 
ing them—we could not find a better starting-point 
for our remarks and regrets than Mr. Etty’s magni- 
ficent picture of The Sirens and Ulysses (No. 122) ; 
for, be it remembered, there is a magnificence in 
grossness, as well as a beauty in refinement. Let 
any person experienced in the mind of Italian art, 
figure to himself in what manner one of its masters 
would have treated this loveliest of all the legends 
of classic mythology, in which beauty and death 
mingle,—and then look at Mr. Etty’s picture. He 
will turn away, with pain, from the three gigantic, 
voluptuous fiends in the foreground, with their 
massy white waving arms, and their moist, full- 
orbed eyes—so dismally contrasted against the cor- 
rupting bodies of their victims, which grovel at their 
feet, and are painted (as it were) with the very 
slime of the charnel-house. Yet this gorgeous and 
ghastly composition—leaving out of consideration 
the bark of Ulysses, and its freight of halfen- 
chanted struggling figures—is not without its touch 
of true poetry. A little apart from the false spirits 
of the isle, and their loathsome prey, a few asphodels 


Mr.Chalon’s Dalilah (60) is at once characterless and | the left, and on the right its masses of mist of 
| colours, in which are dimly huddled a com 
| Water-sprites waiting for the lover, only | 
and deformed in their shapes than that lover 
with the maid of Sestos, occupies 
centre of the picture, and is lighted, on his last 
| ing from her, by a Hymen eminently fitted his 
| own gifts and graces to preside over the nuptials 
| the halt and the maimed ? The 
gination—but it is impudent imagination (the phray 
is not our own), and its coarse glaring faults can by 
only let pass by the exercise of the strongest forbear. 
ance, for which, even with Genius rampant, all ( 
tholic critics are, at one time or other, called y 
Mr. Turner’s grand landscape of Apollo and Daphne 
(130), though sufticiently exuberant in its invention, 
and rich in its colouring, and exceptionable in the 
careless deficiency of its figures, is more moderate 
than the last-mentioned extravagance, and we ther. 
fore prefer it, at the risk of being called lukewarm 


melo-dramatic : a composition of jewellery and bro- 
cade, and of a beauty delicate and unmeaning, as far 
as the female is concerned—and with respect to the 
hero (now bound) of the writhing limbs and drooped 
head of a stage victim. The colouring of both is 
gorgeous—of the latter, a little over-gay. 

Chance has led us to give these three pictures the 
precedence in our notice—we almost think that pre- 
ference would have commenced with Mr. Calcott’s 
charming Raffaelle and the Fornarina (104). Thisis 
one of the few pictures of feeling in the room ; there 
is enough of human beauty both in the artist and the 
innamorata, on whom he fixes so warm and tender a 
gaze, to rivet admiration. But mind is still predo- 
minant: the artist dreams of his Madonnas and 
saints even while his eye feasts upon the polished 
brow and deep eyes of her who sits at hisside. There 
is something, too, in her tranquil smile, which assures 
us, that while she knows herself to be loved, she is 


° ° . , | 
conscious that her lover is no common handicrafts- 


man. This is a most covetable picture ; and fora 
companion to it we would purchase Mr. Cope’s 
Paulo and Francesca (39), in which Dante’s two 
lovers are pourtrayed—bending head close to head 
over the Legend of Launcelot, “ him by love thrall- 
ed,” and surprised, by their breathless, silent interest 
in the fable, into a knowledge and confession of their 
own passion. This is told with a feeling and a deli- 
cacy which cannot be too much praised. The colour- 
ing of the picture is, perhaps, a little sickly, but 
Mr. Cope has in it proved himself, even at this early 
period of his career, to possess that great requisite, 
expression. 

We shall, perhaps, be thought too tardy in no- 
ticing the pictures contributed to this Exhibition by 
Sir David Wilkie, the largest of which is The Empress 
Josephine and the Fortune-teller (144). The future 
bride of Napoleon listens with an air half coquettish, 
half credulous, to the Creole woman, who builds for 
her so brilliant an air-castle in foretelling her future 
fortune, an o'd attendant stooping over her the while, 
encouraging her to believe in the fascinating pre- 
diction. Josephine herself is arch and lively enough 
—but something of artlessness is wanting to her,—of 
that artlessness which never forsook her, making the 
great lady of Malmaison, when displaying her jewels, 
look fondly back to the pair of old shoes given to her 
poor Hortense, by asailor on shipboard, as the most 
precious present she had ever received ; there is also 
a certain angularity, not merely in the general com- 
position, but even in the separate lines of this pic- 
ture, destructive of its repose, and a lividness in the 
tone of colouring which Sir David might have 
amended. Another clever work from his hand -is 
Mary Queen of Scots escaping from Lochieven Castle 
(119); in all the figures, relieved against the grim 
architecture of the prison-house, and illuminated 
by the strong lantern-light cast upwards from the 
boat in the foreground, eager haste, and the 
silence in which their enterprise must be con- 
ducted, are expressed,—the principal one excepted. 
Mary Stuart looks not merely untroubled, but com- 
posed ; she steps towards the boat with as stately 
a port as if she were about to descend the terrace 
stairs at Versailles; and her countenance, if not 
positively indifferent in its beauty, shows scarcely a 
trace of suppressed anxiety. Now as Mary (save 
at her execution) was a heroine of passion rather 
than of endurance, this is surely a mistake. We 
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It was a positive happiness to us (like leaving the 
pages of Victor Hugo for those of Scott), to tun 
from these resplendencies, to the true and natural, 
yet most picturesque paintin 
The favourite seemed to be the Retur 
from Hawking (186), in which the portraits of 
lady and gentleman and two children, are grouped 
with a pair of noble horses, and half a score of dog 
of all humours and conditions, a couple of atten. 
dants, and a cast of hawks—with the artist's usual 
grace, and executed with his usual fineness and 
In this picture, we must 
confess that we lingered upon the figure of the boy 
who holds the palfreys, with his bluff, square, respect. 
ful face, in preference to the lady in green velvet, 
or her lord and master, who stands beside, looking 
at the fair child who has climbed into her lap_ 
perhaps because, in the case of the latter, we were 
puzzled by one or two anachronisms of costume, 
which leave us in doubt whether the artist intended 
to paint the old English sport, as it really was (the 
heads being portraits), or to pourtray a modern lord 
and a lady in fancy dress. The little girl, however, who 
kneels upon a footstool, and teazes a hawk, with one 
from among a bunch of feathers—far more intent 
upon her mischief than she would be over her lesson- 
book—is indeed a figure of life and loveliness. Another 
beautiful picture by the same artist, is The Highlands 
(160), which, from its shape, we should judge to 
have been executed for a compartment—a group of 
sportsmen, with their game led behind them on a 
pair of shelties, crossing a rude grey-stone bridge— 
at a little distance another company of gleaners are 
resting their sheaves on the parapet. 
over the wide picturesque landscape so calmly, as to 
promise a bright morrow for the sportsmen and the 
We cannot linger over the admirable 
pictures of animals which Mr. E. Landseer has also 
exhibited: one, however (though the least), we must 
single out—The Old Shepherd's Chief Mourner (112) 
—the hind’s coffin, with his plaid thrown across it, 
and his Bible and spectacles, and his empty chair 
beside it, would be unwatched, save for the patient 
mournful dog, who couches beside it, with a love 
This is one of the most simply 
pathetic things in the Exhibition—though nothing 
more than an animal, and “still life’—and we 
looked upon it long and sadly. Here, for the present, 
we must close our notice. 






absence of affectation. 
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have sprung up,—a sea-shell or two have been washed | cannot but esteem The Cotter’s Saturda y Night (358) _ - ve sure that 
ashore by the pitying waves, around a scull and a | as a better work than either of the foregoing—na- MUSIC AND THE DRAMA ind ; but as 
few mouldering bones. The eye rests on this | tionality apart. Wilkie, in his younger works, has Ye old-fashic 
merely accessory episode with a pleasure that makes | displayed the very genius requisite for the illustration DRURY LANE. ‘ the unders 
us regret that the artist did not put forth his extra- | of Burns—that genius which detects and can display This, Fvening, THE HYPOCRITE: with One AGING. THE B)rd with ver 
ordinary powers as a colourist upon a picture wholly | the poetry and humour so closely allied in peasant | On Monday, (First time) the Ballet of LA SYLPHIDE, in which tan even his 
conceived in this purer and more poetical fashion. | life. The whole arrangement of the group listening a= — ly prosy i 
Mr. Etty gives again full vent to his particular genius | to “the Word,” and many of its individual heads, _ First,was not 


in a smaller picture—Samson betrayed by Dalilah | are worthy to have been painted by the artist of FRENCH PLAYS, LYCEUM. 

(21). In this, the meretricious and sumptuous | ‘The Rent Day’ and “The Will. ' by Poy bg Nm BF a 
beauty which he delights to draw is in its right Another favourite with the public, Mr. Turner, is ———_=_=_— j 
place: the deluder has a tearful eye to turn upon | to be found here in high force, more Turneresque than Krine’s Tueatre.—On Thursday week ¢ Don Gio- 
Samson, even while her open hand waits for the | ever—see his Street in Venice (31), which is lit up | vanni’ was revived for Coulon’s benefit, and received 
price of his ruin. There is also a fine and natural | with a prodigality of blue, and yellow, and green, | with so much enthusiasm by a densely crowded 
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expression given to the swarthy knave who is binding | that pleases the eyes of some till they can forgive the | audience, that the management was obliged to cause BPastinct. T 
the champion of Israel: he can, as yet, hardly be- | absurdity for the sake of the fine fancy also dis-| its repetition on Saturday, and again on Tuesday. ouncemen 
lieve that it lies in the power of any man to subdue played in it; ours ached as we stood before it. But | The cast was the same as last year, with the substi prevailed, anc 
the untameable one, and performs his task with anx- | what shall we say of The Parting of Heroand Leander | tution of Madame Albertazzi in the part of Zerlina, Bvt called o 


Custom 








iety and hesitation, Compared with this picture, | (274), with its masses of splendid architecture on | and Malle. Assandri in that of Elvira. These che 
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rarely been better filled, as far as voice is 
: = on nb other hand “ bel Masetto” was 


y ever paired with such an inanimate helpmate 


hi nt one. The music goes correctly, but 
“ Pi igeauine Mozart style ; many of the move- 
ts are taken out of time. We cannot but par- 
ticularize the constant disposition shown by Signor 
in the first finale, to accelerate : this, though 

it be of little consequence to the flimsily-contrived 
ae of the modern Italian school, is most detri- 
ad to the more substantial compositions of the 


Gon ‘Thursday last ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto,’ that 
rest and most melodious of the elder Italian operas, 
as revived for the benefit of Lablache ;—the parts 
of Carolina, Lisetta and Fidalma being sustained by 
Yesds. Grisi, Assandri, and Albertazzi. It is needless 
o say that the performance of Lablache in the part 
of Don Jeronymo was beyond all praise 3. and we 
cannot but wonder that it was not recognized by a 
more numerous audience. 





Crassrcat Cuamper Concerts.—These closed for 
the season yesterday week : the principal features of 
the scheme of the last being an Ottetto by Spohr, in 
shich the mixture of the heavier wind instruments 
sith the violins had, to our ear, a disjointed and un- 
sleasing effect ; Beethoven’s Quartett No. 10, and his 
camming pianoforte trio, Op. 70, No. 2, in which M. 
Rozenhain sustained the principal part with great 
gpirit and delicacy. But the chief interest of the 
ening attached itself to the brothers Ganz, who 
nade their débuts in a brilliant duet for violin and 
violoncello. The latter is one of the soundest, most 
atisfactory performers we have ever heard, and the 
paying of the two is admirable for its neatness and 
apression and perfect consent ; the music, however, 
in which they appeared was at once dry and frag- 
mentary. Our remarks will apply to the solo and 
duet played by these gentlemen at the fifth Phil- 
hamonie Concert, which took place on Monday, and 
vhich, as containing no other particular novelty, we 
dull pass without further notice. 








CoverntGarpen.—A new tragedy, called ‘Strafford,’ 
witten by Mr. Browning, author of ‘ Paracelsus,’ was 
jrought out by Mr. Macready, for his benefit, on Mon- 
iaylast. It rejoiced us much, in the first place, to see 
the proper compliment of a full house paid to the high 
tents of the gentleman whose “ night” it was, and, 
rithall sincerity, we wish him many such “ happy re- 
ims,” The subject of the tragedy is the decline and 
fil of the Earl of Strafford, and it exhibits, through 
tem, his unwavering loyalty to his most wavering 
fing. That there must be much cleverness in any 
me who can construct and write a five act tragedy, 
which an audience will patiently listen, is beyond 
idoubt; but we do not think that ‘Strafford’ has 
nterest enough about it, either of plot or dialogue, 
give it more than a temporary existence. The 
pesonal politics of the individuals brought on the 
xene, are entered into far too minutely ; and the 
seeches generally contain so many broken sentences, 
tat they become quite unintelligible ; indeed, to so 
attaordinary and unusual an extent was this last 
fult carried, that we at last discovered that the best 
wy of obtaining an impression of what was going 
mwas, to take care not to follow the speaker too 
tixely, but to hear the opening of a sentence, and 
apply the remainder by imagination. This style 
iynting might answer very well, if an author could 
% sure that the whole audience would be of one 
tnd; but as that is not very probable, we prefer 
‘t old-fashioned way of addressing yourself direct 
 theunderstanding. Mr. Macready played Straf- 
jd with very great ability, and with almost more 
“aneven his wonted energy. Mr. Vandenhoff was 
sdly prosy in Pym; and Mr. Dale, in Charles the 
First, was nothing short of execrable. Miss Vincent 
"quite out of place in Henrietta-Maria; and Miss 
len Faucit, in the Countess of Carlisle, contrived, 
rth much feeling, much delicacy, and great skill, 
fll up the outline of a very charming character, 


Mich the author had rather indicated than drawn, 
ud to make intelligible that which he had left very 
Pustinct. There was some opposition to the re- 


Phouncement of this play, but the applause greatly 
prevailed, and, at the end, the principal performers 
te called on, and cheered off, according to present 


VIIM 





Oxrymric—A smart and lively farce, by Mr. 
Planché, called ‘ A Peculiar Position’ was presented 
for the first time on Wednesday, and proved success- 
ful. Mr. Liston “in a peculiar position” is quite 
enough to make people begin to laugh as they leave 
home for the theatre, but when they come there and 
find him in a succession of peculiar positions, it is of 
course better than good. This admirable artist was 
not in the best health, but he played well, and was 
rewarded by applauses loud and long. 














MISCELLANEA 

Asia Minor.—M. Texier, in his summary account 
of the geological construction of Asia Minor, describes 
the Black Sea, of which it has hitherto been sup- 
posed that, in consequence of some violent shock, its 
waters opened a passage for themselves, and in so 
doing caused the deluge of Samothracia; but on 
examining the two sides of the Bosphorus, M. Texier 
says, they are of such different strata, that they never 
can have been united. The European side is com- 
posed entirely of trachyte and analogous rocks, and 
the Asiatic of transition limestone. The trachytes 
have a blue ground with white crystals, and extend 
in a width of several leagues as far as Belgrade and 
Kila. If the Bosphorus diminish, as reported, it is 
probably owing to the effusion of the trachytic rocks 
on the European side. 

Algeria.—The Academy of Sciences in Paris has 
united with that of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
in a request to the government to send to Algeria, 
with the exploring expedition, such persons as shall 
be capable of, and especially charged with making 
geographical and physical observations, and researches 
in natural and historical science. 

Compass.—M. Rey has published a memoir, in 
which he claims the compass as a French discovery, 


| founding his assertion on the description given of .it 


by Guyot de Provins in the twelfth century, and the 
figure of the fleur de lis, universally adopted to de- 
signate the north point. 





| 


Silexz.—M. Turpin has submitted the silex sent | 


from Berlin by M. Ehrenberg, to microscopic obser- 
vation. The magnifying power amounted to 260, 


and this gentleman found, that the semi-opal of | 


Berlin is a conglomerate of a number of siliceous 
particles and fragments of organic remains, the colour 
of which varies from transparent white, and passes 


| Public to the Plan and Object of the Institution. The 


through yellow, to the deepest and most opaque | 


brown. M. Turpin recognized four different bodies ; 
the first of which he referred to the genus Gaillo- 
nella of M. Bory St. Vincent, or Conferva monilifor- 
mis; the second he considered as a different species 
of the same genus ; the third was a mixture of tubu- 
lar filaments, divided into cells at rare intervals, and 


remains of infusoria; the fourth was not organic, but | 


served as a basis for rendering the whole solid. The 
Silex pyromaque of Delitzsch, is much richer in or- 
ganic productions, offering some very remarkable 
forms, probably belonging to the eggs of Polypi. 

Darics——The most ancient money spoken of in 
history is the Daric, attributed by Herodotus to the 
time of Darius Hystaspes, the father of Xerxes; but 
Brisson, in his beautiful work on Persia, ascribes it 
to a more ancient Darius, whose date it is difficult 
to determine. This ancient Darius is now supposed 
to be Cyrus the Great ; and M. de Paravey informs 
us, that the historical books of the Chinese confirm 
this last supposition, and also speak of the siege of 
Troy as occurring at the period ascribed to it by the 
best authors. 

Long Speeches.—This increasing nuisance, if not 
speedily put an end to, will soon swamp public busi- 
ness, or leave its management entirely to chance. 
Jefferson’s observations on this subject are few, but 
his words and the examples referred to are worthy 
attention. “I served with General Washington in 
the legislature of Virginia, before the Revolution, 
and, during it, with Dr. Franklin in Congress. I 
never heard either of them speak ten minutes at a 
time, nor to any but the main point which was to 


| Nisi Prius, &c.—Valuable Digests an 





decide the question. They laid their shoulders to 
the great points, knowing that the little ones would | 
follow of themselves. If the present Congress,” he | 
adds, “ errs in too much talking, how can it be other- | 
wise, in a body to which the people send one hun- | 
dred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to question | 
everything, yield nothing, and talk by the hour ?’”— 
Tucker's Life of Jefferson, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
Proprietors are informed that the DISTRIBUTION of 
PRIZES to the Students in the Faculty of Medicine, will take 
place on Saturday Ga DAY), at 2 o'clock precisely. 
The EARL FITZWILLIAM wi preside. 
_ 4th May, 1837. CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Sec. 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—On the 
8th of May, Mr. WILTON TURNER will commence 

ELEMENTARY COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOG 
and GEOLOGY. | 

. The Subjects will be treated in the following order :—Descrip- 
tion of the Chrystalline Forms—Explanation of the Principles 
on which they are classified into Groups or Systems—The 
scription of the more important and common Minerals—General 
View of the Formation and Superposition of Rocks—Descrip- 
tion of the principal Geological Phenomena. 

The Course will consist of from 16 to 20 Lectures, delivered on 
Mondays and Fridays, at 3p.m. Fee, £1. 

CHA AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 


1A. C. ATKINSON, 
s : Secretary. | Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
University College, 29th April, 1837. 
EOLOGY.—Professor JOHN PHILLIPS, 
F.R.S. and G.S., will commence a COURSE of LEC- 
TURES on the STUDY of ORGANIC REMAINS, on MONDAY, 
the 15th of May, at Three o'clock in the afternoon. 
EXPERIMENTAL PILLOSOPHY.—Prof. WHEATSTONE, 
-R.S., will, on TUESDAY, the 9th of May, commence a 
COU RSE of LECTURES on the MEASURES of SOUND, HEAT, 
MAGNETISM, and ELECTRICITY. ~ 
A syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained at the College. 
- .J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, 26th April, 1837. 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING for the ELECTION of 
OFFICERS, &c., will be held on MONDAY, the 15th instant, at 
the Society's Apartments, 21, Regent-street. 
The Chair will be taken at | o'clock precisely. 


The Ist Part of Vol. VII. of the Society’s Journal 
—with the 2nd Edition of Vol. Il.—and ‘Graah’s Voyage to 
Greenland,’ will be ready for delivery on that d y. 
BELGRAVE LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

—A CONVERSAZIONE will be held at this Institution, 
on MONDAY EVENING the &thinst., when the Rev. RICHARD 














| BURGESS, B.D. Rector of Upper Chelsea, will read a Paper, 


“On the Form and Parts of the Ancient Christian Temples.”— 
Subscription, 2 Guineas per Annum. _ 
By order of the Council, 

_ 30, Sloane-street. G. G. MITCHELL, Sec. 

ATIONAL OPERA SOCIETY. 

Instituted for the purpose of establishing a GRAND 
NATIONAL OPERA in London. 
Capital, £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each. 





Trustees. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Burghersh. |Charles Edward Jerningham, 
Sir Henry Webb, Bart. | Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 

Prospectuses may be obtained (gratis) of the Solicitor, Mr. 

. R. Robins, 6, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square ; of the Secretary 
Mr. G. H. Rodwell, 100, Long-acre ; and of all the princip: 
Musicsellers in the United Kingdom. 


— - > —— 7 > 
rPUE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 

of BRITISH ART, desire to call the attention of the 
main 
feature of the Society is the Selection, by a 4’ommittee, of 
Works of British Artists, to be afterwards distributed, by Lot, 
among the Subscribers. Any other plan, however beneficial to 
Artists, does not appear equally calculated for the advance- 
ment of Art. A prize in money, to be laid out in the purchase 
of Works of Art by the gainer, operates only to throw an in- 
creased sum of money into the market, without directing its 
application. : 

Each Subscription, of One Guinea, entitles the Subscriber to 
one chance in the Annual Distribution of the purchases made 
by the Society. mM 

The present appeal is made to those who may be disposed to 
promote the advancement of Art, in the hope of obtaining their 
influence as well as their contributions in its support. 

Subscriptions are received at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
14, Pall Mall East; W. Havell, 77, Oxford-street; Chapman & 
Hall, Booksellers, 186, Strand; R. Jennings, Bookseller, 62, 
Cheapside; and at Messrs. Ransom & Co. Bankers to the 
Society, Pall Mall East. 



















Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, May 6, among which are, 
OSEPH and INFANT SAVIOUR, after Guido, 
by Longhi, proof before the letters—The Madonna, after 
Caracci, by R. Morghen, India before the letters—U pright Land- 
scape, after Smith, by Woollett—and other Landscapes, 
Woollett, Browne and Mason—Proofs from the National Gallery 
—St. Cecilia, by Sharpe—Byron’s Dream, after Eastlake—Venice, 
after Prout, by Le Keux—The Forster Gallery—Scarce Por- 
traits, Scrap Books, Portfolios, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the:Rooms. 


. On TUESDAY, May 9, 
THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 
Of the late CHARLES MILNER, Esq. Barrister, of the 
ae Middle Temple. : 
Consisting of Modern Reports in the House of 
Lords, in the Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
Visi Books of Practice—the 
Statutes at Large, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


- On FRIDAY, May 12, 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
, REMAINDERS, COPYRIGHTS, &c. 

Including the Remainders of Collinson’s Somer- 
setshire, 3 vols.—Milner on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
England—Brooke’s Pomona Herefordiensis—Elmes on Dilapida- 
tions—Copies of Walker's Rhyming Dictionary. Maunder’s Little 
Lexicon, Maunder's Diamond Gazetteer, Walpole’s Reign of 
George Il. 2 vols. 4to.—Sale’s Koran, 2 vols.—Hoare’s Ancient 
Wiltshire, 2 vols. folio—Hakewill and Turner's Italy—Rutter’s 
Fonthill—Children of the Abbey, 3 vols.—Bailey's History of the 
‘Tower—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols. L. p.—Bonaparte and 
Wilson's Ornithology, 4 vols.—Dr. Sam. Johnson's Works, 12 
vols. new edit. &c. . 

*,* Manes qprenesd, upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 
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DUCATION IN GERMANY.—The Rev. 
Be, DANZEL. and Mr. LEYDING, Bent ond Second 
Masters of the Public School at Cuxhaven, a uth of the 
Elbe, REC RIVE A_LIMITED NUMBER oF BOARDERS, for 
a Commercial or Classical Education, at the shove Establish- 
ment, on moderate terms. [or particulars appl. gt by letter, 
post paid,) to Dr. Bernays, 35, Essex-street, Stra an fl vondon. 


DRAWING, PAINTING, AND PERSPECTIVE, 


A* ACADEMY has recently opened at the 
request of Mr. Langlois de Sens’ private Pupils, for the 
improvement of Young Ladies in the above Arts 
adies who may wish to join «re respectfully invited to attend 
between 11 and 1 o'clock. ‘Terms moderate. company select, 
and conversation in French, if agreeable.—A Lady will preside. 
103, St. Martin’s-lane, T’ rafalgar-square. 
Rue 


N ADAME DUMAY, Institutrice, du 
i aubourg Poissonniére, No. 105, bis, A Paris. —Madame 
Dumay, whose Establishment for the Education of Young Ladies 
las for twenty urs becn honoured by general approbation, 
respectfully informs her English friends and patrons that it is 
her intention to visit Lendon in the beginning of May, for the 
urpose of ta h .on her return to Paris, of those young 
zadies who their Parents or 
csuard) ans fy) ; apply to Messrs. 
S.& W. Boone, rs and publishers. 29, New Bond-street; 

or to Mr. Rols undi, Foreign bookseller, 20, Berners-street. 
~ of 








yRNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LONDON. 
President—The Earl of Liverpool. 
Courei 
The Duke of Bedford, K.G.— “I WV. s. Mack: cay, Esq. M.A.F.L 
Vice eresines The Bi is} oe of Norwich,—Vi ice 
The Rev. W. “Browne, B.A, -resider 
W.G.C harms - $C The Ea rl ‘of Orkney. 
Harry Chester, Es » | 
a4 Ridley Cc “oll orne, Esq. 


J.C. Gowen, Esq. F.G.S 
Robert G Gordon, Esq. M rs 


Sir John Deane Paul. Bart. 
Sir Robert Peel. Ba M.! 
I ». F.R.S. &e. 


sider 
J. F. abe, Esq. M.D. 
W. Swainson, Esq. 

_Vice President 
it I . Vigors, Esa. M.P. D.C.L. 
capt Mang sles, RN. F.R.S, . &c.—Vice President. 

The immediate ‘Ghie sets of the S¢ y are to provide in the 
Pullive Parks a Free Exhibition of Living Birds—to hold Perio- 
dical Meet wr the reading of Ornithological papers, Scien- 
tific, Popular, and eracticsl, ig the Exhibition or Living and 
Dead Ornitholozical Sy pecir s, &c., and for oral Di ecussions 
and Conversat ions—to (rng a Ornithologie: al Libra and to 
cireula ate amon: he Members of the Society, British ve Forei sign 
Ornithological Pe sriodicals, 

If the funds of the Socie ty should be sufficient, the rooms will 
radually be enriched by the acquisition of an Ornithological 
luseum, commencing with British Birds ; and ultimately, if the 

public should support the undertaking, the Society will embrac e 
every legitimate object of a Ni «tional Ornithological Society, in- 
cluding the breeding of domestic birds, and the distribution of 
them amongst the Members of the Society. 

The Annual Subscription is—for Gentlemen. Two Guineas— 
for Ladies, One | Admission Fee for Gentlemen, ‘Two 
Guineas—for 

There will oe a ( of the Soe iety on Saturday 
the 3rd of June, and until that day Candidates may be elected 
by the Council on application to the Secretary of tle“ Orni- 
THOLOGICAL Society orf Lonpon.’ 

Letters for the Secretary are received at No. 6, Stafford-row, 
Pimlico; by Mr. Baily, Pdulterer, Davies-street, Berkeley- 
square ; and Mr. Have il,'7 77, Oxford-stree 

Donations and Subscriptions are received by the Society's 
Bankers, Mess¢s. Bouve . io. di, Hayma 5 


HE MIN ERVA Li *E “ASSUR ANCE Ci )M- 
PANY, King a ap-ctreet, Mansion sflouse, London. 
PI » MILLION 

eo 

m, with Participation of the 
v xtent of four-fitths, or 80 percent. 
he Profits m © ADDED as a Reversionary Bonus, or its 
value applied to the reduction of future Premiums, at the option 
of the policy holders. 

Premiums by Asc ending and Descending Scales. 

Liberty granted to reside abroad ; to pass and repass the seas 
between Brest and Hamburg without obtaining permission of 
the Directors. 

Personal appearance before the Diree tors is dispensed with, 
the certificates of the respective medical advisers being deemed 
sufficient. 


lice Pre- 


rpeel,—Pee- 





Prafts every 


Age 25 
oss | ¢ evolgunle 
Every facility is afforded consiste nt 
Company. JO HIN 


55 €9 

. 8146 7 2 
ith th ne seeurity of the 
Tl 1 nk Actuary. 


Dee ~ MODE of SECURING ss 1 “BONUS 
on EQU Ane POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
DOM LIFE SSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place 
Pall Mall, Lo ay pe iblished by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 


lonorary Presidents, 
Earl of Errol. ord Viscount Glandine. 
Earl of Conrtown. 


Lord Flphinstone. 

Jarl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Lord Viscount Falkland, Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart., 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 

James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered to the public hy the follow- 
ing condition will be found partic ularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1810, and, by adopting it, not only willthat object be 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present ag, whatever may be their state of health, alter having 
receive “ad the bonus of the Equitable :— 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for tive years at interest, to be deducted eventus ally trom 
the Policy, or paid off at ¢ onvenience, it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have veal claim on him for the portion of the Preminm that is 





’ 


3, a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
a. Ws. 6d. per cent.,and by paying W. 15s. ad. for the 
ars, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 
ed the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 

as above explained. 

This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be afforded on personal eppucetion. at the 
Office, or by letters addressed to the Resident irector, Edward 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterios-siese, Pall M 





ia w ready, in 8vo. 
ATION A'L EDUCATION, 
By —_ DE_ BEAUVOIR PRIAULX. 
unders & Otley, Conduit-street. 








O BOOKSELLERS.—To any person desirous 
of ci ommoencit the business of a NEW and SECOND- 

HAND BOOKSELLER, an opportunity presents itself which 
rarely occurs ; the present My ween ts being compelled to decline 
the business on account of ill-health, and to give satisfaction 
that such is =e enee certificates could be 
medical attendant he piveatien of the Establishment is in 
CHU RCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL, the most popular and 
crowded thoroughfare of that rapidly improving town. The 
stock is not extensive, but has been most judiciously selected ; 
and to a steady young man understanding the business a com- 
fortable independence would be the result. For further parti- 
— ars apply te Mr. Washbourne, Bookseller, Salisbury-square, 
or 


roduced trom his 





—— — ——— 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXVL, 
is just published. 
Contents. 
- Germany, and the Germans. 
- Yarrell’s British Fishes 
1. Evenings with Cambacérés 
- Ancient Collections of Priv: ‘ate Letters. 
’. Kose's Dean of Badajos, &c. 
v1. Popes of the 15th anc 16th Centuries. 
-P melee’ s Napoleon in Council. 
. Transactions of the Institute of Architects, Cob Walls, &c. 
+ Cooper and Chevalier on Europe and America. 
. The Record Commission. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


169, Pice adilly, May 1, 1837. 
s day is published, price 4s 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
or, EUROPEAN QUART TERLY JOURNAL, No. V lt. 
ontents. 

. Colonial Legislation ;—Cape of Good Hop 

. Melfort's Impressions of England; “Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer. 

. Political Press in France. 

’. Napoleon's Comments on Cesar’s Commentaries. 

# Municipal Corporations ;—Centralisation and Localisa- 
ion 

JI, Cracow. 

& Fempevernmnent of Ireland. 
ture of the Vixen. 
shot, Reasons against. 

a Homi s Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke ;—Philosophy of 
Polingbroke ;—Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Natural 
‘Theology. 

*,* Vols. I., If., and III. 
bound in pale -russia, lls. 67. 





(Nos. 1 to 6), may be had, neatly 





irish Minstrelsy—Blue Friar Pleasantries. No. 
lints for — Promulgation git ty Science. No. IV. 
No. V. My First Party—A Greek lragment, lately 
dat “a. ane—An Essay on Originality: of Mind, By 
on Brydges—t Humours of the North. John Philip 
No. Vi. sir Brooke Boothby—An Avril Vora e—Re- 
ry Parallels between 1685-9 and 1833-7. Chapter Second 
—Méiange from the Journal and Notes of an Employé—The 
We sand the Str: ‘ngth of the Conservative Party—Fraser 
-~Sonnets for M y Sir Morgan O’ Doherty, Bart. 
James Frase 1, 215, Ue ozent-street, London. 
MAGA- 


Brice Noterre EDINBURGH 
ZINE, No, CCLIX, for | MAY. 
Contents: The Spanish Conte sst—Ul. T ‘he World we Live in. 
No, 7—I11. He Jaan s Introduction to the Li gg my of Europe— 
IV. ‘Translations from the Greek Antholog; By W _ m Hay 
. Medical Attendance, and other Parochials. ‘urate, 
ot to a Friend—VI, The Secrets of iis . 

sh Conspiracy against Venice — VII. selda, 


e. f emade from Chaucer—VIII. 
By Cc hristis in Grabbe—IX, The 


Cc Sittin . 
discove 


n 
Papers- 





the 
C ee a 
English Chureh- 
Se erra Leone 
s of sarin nity. By ‘Delt: 1—XI1. Translations from 
Beranger. By Alfred Domett—XIII. Despatches of the Duke 





Crotty—Colonia 

tism by Jrame r: 

L ord i Radnor—C 
al’s I 

Pre 


4 
usual varied oe 


-G.& F. 
pli ace, Pall Mal 


of W: ellington. ‘No. 4. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 
The Leading Articles in the MAY NU ream RY of 

THE BRITISH MAC ZINE 
| are—The * Dublin Review’ and Luther's gol ition of 
the Bible—C ee of Tor-Mohun—Peter, the Vene rable Abbot 
h an illustrative map)—Disposal of Higher € ag h 

ed Poetry—Concurrence of Festiv: ‘als—Mr. V 
1 Bishop s—Dr, Bburton’s Church istory—Dop- 
m—The Un s mae ‘s—Mr. Sewell’s Letter to 
rey Aid Soci nurch-rates—The Attorney 
t—Remarks on Tir vand English Evangelical 
a—Reviews of Books—Documents, and its 


mote 
m, St. Panl’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
ea ‘Turrill, 250. and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 
street. 


Tl HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for MAY, 
1837, contains ~~ following Popular Articles, with a Por- 
trait of ‘(OMTE DES TR. 
Sir Walter Scott, th e ‘poet soo aan in 1857. Prospective 
Novelist. Piece of Autography 
City Sketches. No. IT. | Asmodeus and the Incognito. 
The Life and W ritin gs of Phil-| T he French Poets and ‘Novel- 
lipe Count de Ségur. 
Lucy Austin. 
Specimens of French Poetry. | 
Curiosities of LezalExperience. 
Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now published, 
Ss W 


ists 
| Re views — Theatricals — Notes 
of the Month, &c. &c. 





Y RO O R K §S 

COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, with all the Notes con- 

tained in the Seventeen Vols. Edition. With a Portrait, a View 

of Newstead Abbey, and Facsimiles of Lord Byron's Hand- 

writing at various Periods of his Life. Splendidly printed in an 

entirely new, and remorkably clear, type, in One Volume 8vo. 
handsomcly ag = ‘The Price no more than One Pound, 

ohn Murray, Albem: irle-strec ‘ 


“Now red ady, wh a - Map and nearly 79 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
4 de LS IN CRETE 
by > ROBE RT PASHLEY, A.% 
Feliow of Trinity ( ‘ollege. C ambri idge. 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree 
Now ready, 4 vols. Svo. 48s., with Landscape a pstenthine of the 
Scenery of Goldsmith's Life and Work 


THE 
[a= 
Author of the ‘ Life etn song : 
Lately pres, 2 vols. 8vo. 
PRIOR’S E OF GOLDSMITH. 
John hed Albemarle-street. 





FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF 


WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
By JAMES PRIOR, Esa. 





On | the Ist of May | was 8 published, the | SECOND VOLUME 


ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLA 
the PEACE f UTREC 
LACHAPELLE. ‘ . To pat 25 of of AIK. 
John Ma one Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, a Second Edition, 3 in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 
OLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. Iss. 
their 


HE HIGHLANDERS of SCOTLAND; 
Origin, History, Antiquities, M ac Clans 
and the state of Society witch existed among r the : stoma, 
B: LIAM F. SKENE, 
John ann, Albemarle-street. 
Next week, the Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, 
ORTUGAL, GALLICIA, and the BASQUE 
PROVINCES of SPAIN. Described from Notes of 
Journey in those Countri s 
By. LORD CARNARVON. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, Vol. V. of THE POCKET BYRON, 
N ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the 
Eten P Coane ‘TE WORKS of Leap By. BON, 
n Ten Pocket Voiumes, including the whole of 
giveninthe Edition of 1833. of the Notes 
Beautifully printed, and embellished with a 
hing = es ‘Title-page. 
. each Volume. 
Vols. 1V. and V. contain Byron’s Dramas COMPLETE, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the Ist of May, 8vo. with Plates and a Map. 


NAtuscK sea. of THREE VOY AGES i in the 
BLACK SEA, to the COAST of CIRCASSIA; including 
Descriptions of the Ports, and the Importance of their Trade. 

With Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. of the 

Circassians. 

By the Chevalier TAITBOUT DE MARIGNY, 
Consul of H.M. the King of the Netherlands at Odessa. 
*,* This dition contains fhe Passages from the 
Work which were suppre: conned in Russia. 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 


cad reget 1 8v0. 305. 3 and royal 4to, 2/. 

COLLEC STION of interesting EXTRACTS 

from the PELL Re CORDS of the EXCHEQUER; being 
Payments made out of ajesty" 's Revenue from the time of 
Henry IIi, to the end of Henry VI. With an Appendix, illus. 
trative of History, &c. during that period. Translated fromthe 
Original Documents now in the custody of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Newport, Bart., Comptroller-General, by FREDERICK 
DEVON, of the Chapter-House Record Office, Westminster, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














Port 
Handsomely bound in cloth. *Pras = 














dust published, 2 sol. 8vo., with an Atlas eg Plates large avo., 
3t. 


ce 1. 108. plain ; coloure 
OUVEAU SYSTEME de PHYSIOLOGIE 
VEGETALE et BOTANIQUE, fondé sur les Méthodes 
d‘observation, qui ont été développé es dans le Nouveau Systéme 
de Chimie Organique, accompagné d'un Atlas de 60 Planches 
a’ Analyses, de ainbes * aprés patare et gravées en taille douce. 
Par F RAS AIL, Paris, 1837 

Lately was published. | edition, 8vo. 176 pp. price 6s, 

A Popular View of Homeopathy, exhibiting the 
resent State of 4 Science. By the Rev. Thomas R. Everest, 
tector of Wick 
London: J. B. “Baillidre, Foreign bookseller and publisher, 213, 

Regentsrect t. 
his day is published, in 4 vols. 80. price al. 8s. 
HE ENGLISH FLORA containing the 
FLOWERING PLANTS and t Fr ERNS 
By SIR JAMFS EDW ARD SMITH, M.D. F.RS 
ate President of the Linnazan Society, &c. 
Vol. V. Part I. 12s. CRYPTOGAMIA: comprising the Mosses, 
lepatice, pichere 5 haracer, and : ga. 
r W. J. Hooker. 
Vel, V. Part II. The FU 7 | completing the Work, a an. 
J. Hooker and the — tent nage F.L.S. &ce. 
e same Aut . 

COMPENDIUM itt THE E NGiisu FLORA; 

Second Edition, with Additions and © <1 a Edited by 
Sir W.J. Hooker. 12mo. . 
The Same in Latin. 5th Edition, panel 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of PHYSIOLOGICAL 
and SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. 

New Edition, with Illustrations of the } Natural Orders, (com. 
bining the object of Sir James Smith's *G rammar’ with that of 
his * introduction. *) Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. 8vo. 36 Plates. 
16s. clot 





London : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


WORKS ON NATURAI. HISTORY, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. London. 


1. 
Dement oth: Net to ENTOMOLOGY ; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
By W. manwe, » M F.R.S. L.S. an SPENCE, Esq. F.LS. 
wa Bvo. Plates and Portraits, al. 





BOOK of “NATURE. 
A Popular Illustration of Ge Gepesel Laws and Phenomena of 


By J. Mason Good, F.R.S. 
3 vols. foolscap oe. © Baition 24s. 


OUTLINE of the SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS. 
A. Slaney, Esq. 
pole oe. Cuts, 4s. 6d. 


TAXI p* ERMY; Hie 
Or, the Art of Collecting and Preparing | Objects of Natural 
tory. 12mo. Plates, . Edit. 7s. 6d. in cloth. 


PRELIMIN —. DISCOURSE on the STUDY of 
TURAL HISTORY. 
“—_ Wm. Swainson, Fsaq. 
1 vol. Soolseap avo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 
8 Author, 
GEOGRAPHY and CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
1 vol. fc. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6%. , 
THE NATURAL _ HISTORY and CLASSIFICATION 
A . 
With numerous Ilustrations by the A\ Author and T. Landseer. 
vo 


NATURAL HISTORY and CLASSIPICATION of 
BI 


DS 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Vol. I. fc. 8vo. é 
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ninster. 


large 8vo., 


)LOGIE 
s Méthodes 
au Systéme 
” Planches 
ile douce. 


THE ATHENAUM. 





= 3 vols. 

N at ; a Romance. | 

pODDRIPGE HUMPHREY: S, Esq. 

Ms ns a itenel Sin =| {e hic romances that it has 
res 

aa me of the mond for many a aE indivi Po athen 


th is eloquent —Atla 
ine and Tees Simpkin & Marshall. 


crak eee \ 
WOYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
Part LXXXV., rey this day, concludes Professor 
"s ms Ail, 7 y pUBRALOOY, - ‘contains the whole of 
Professor Fo ek, Edinburgh ; Si kin, Marshall, & Co. 
as eee ed Hamilton, dome,’ Co. , Londo 


HINTS = — 


INTS to PEDESTRIANS ; or, How to En- 
joy. Three Weeks’ Ramble | through North and South 
oO} e W: ye. 
wae a as slere, ; J Onwhyn, 4, Catherine-street, Strand. 











| M*? 


are life- | 


This RG aM blished, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
ABBEY : an Historical Romance 
of = Ht. Century. 
John Green, 121, eaeecte 
Nearly ready, the Us t Part o 
HE LIBRARY of USELESS KNOW- 
LEDGE, ae by ATHANASIUS GsekER, Esq. 


Autobiographical Skete 
Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


MOORE’S IRELAND, VOL. IL. 
This day is rR Vol. Il. of 
Histo RY of IRELAND. 
THOMAS MOORE, Esq - 
ia.’ 


90 of Dr. Lardner’ s. ‘ Cyciops 
London: Longman, pees. Orme Se Le) ae ; and J. Taylor. 
SCOTLAND. 


Of whom may b 
THE HISTORY OF 
By Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 12s. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir J. Mackintosh, &c. Vols. 1. to VI. 








HE 


Forming V Ry. 





<ROFESSOR CHRISTISON’S MEMOIR of 
‘TURNER, Professor of Chemistry in Univer- 
calleges Ls po will he elished in a few day: <A 
‘aylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
Caiversity Co ege, Upper Gower-street. 





d blished, in 8vo. 4 as. 6d. 
oa New Gon with Addi do o 


ie CULTIVATION of the. GRAPE VINE 


EN Walls 
o@® y CLEMENT HOARE. 
“Mr. Hoare has p a more light on the subject of vine cul- 

re, than any British — who has written on the subject.”” 
 luden's 's Gardener 
see od —_ Broductions upon any, pestintiesel subject 
shich has lished for some years.” —. aes eum, 

7: Longman, Rees, Orme, & 





umbers, beautifully printed, embellished with a 
hn Weekly yo ee ving, price a8. and Monthly Parts, 
‘tached i in a neat rar a 

WERS of ICTION ; a GARLAND of 

POETRY, ROMANCE, and GENERAL LITERATURE, 

inal and Selected Tales, by eminent Authors ; 

Translat: ania, French, and German; Poetry, 
me Tt 


ion: G. Berser, Holywell-street, Strand. 


d by Woodcuts in the highest 
pond the — by Baxter, in 3 vols. half-morocco cloth, 24s. 
R VILLAGE 








Sketches of Rural Character ned Scenery. 
By MARY RUSSELL MIT . 
“Itis quite a treat to have a neat, rae complete edition 
ofthis garland of native flowers.” — Lit iterary Gazette. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


permet, Gensel tans, belee Os. bee 
OF 
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re By JOHN MOLLARD, of Park Hotel, Norwood. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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In a Pocket RET. the 5th edition, bs. incloth, __ 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 
“One of those ah tt. books which having found how 
wrviceable it is for ay reference, you wonder that you could 
erdo without. ‘This Assistant gives you superscriptions, lists 
jors and consuls, forms of petitions and memorials, 
aod other — of instruction for intercourse with society.’’4- 


Wester & Co. Ave Basin tone. 
dition, royal 18mo. p 


The 
\ Y TEN “YEARS” IMPRISON MENT in 
ITALIAN A AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS. 
y SILVIO PELLICO. 
Translated b HOMAS ROSCOE. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW agen ag 
vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth 
E FE ATHERED TRIBES of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By ROBERT MUDIE. 

With considerable additions and improvements, and embel- 
‘shed with numerous Engravings of Birds, carefully drawn and 
loured by the best Artists. 

= to every ny wl = every lover of the birds 
'—Loudon's Natural Hist 
Whittaker & Co. ‘Ave ‘“Maria-lane. 


In 12mo. price 3s. bound in cloth 
E EPISTOLARY GUIDE and ELEGANT 
L CORRESPONDENT ; containing a great variety of Letters, 
wal and selected, on ‘the most important passages in life; 
l i as models for i imitation, or for instructive vee | 
iy With an Introduction on the Art of Letter- 
wating, Useful trcstione and Forms 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














SECOND EDITION. 
vols, 8v0. with Eipetentions of intevesting, Localities and Cos- 
fumes, a new Map of Germany, and Puqutiapiocss, in Oil 
Colours, by Baxter, price 24s, cloth, lettered. 
KETCHES of GERMANY and the 
SERMANS ; uh a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and 


Sviterland, in and 1836. 
5 By AN ENGLISHMAN, Resident in Germany. 
All desire to have an enlightened conductor to the 
oot innumerable places and objects of high interest con- 
in the wide circuit expressed in the title, whether the 
into be i in person - in spirit, ought to become intimately 
inted with it.”—M: Review. 
“His observations on ‘0 much of manners as may be seen in 
are » and some of his descriptions of scenery are 


- erly Review, April, 1837. 
aaeeee & or Ave Maria-lane. 
Monday next will be 


. uu 
E HISTORY of BANKING in in “AMERICA, 
With an inquiry how far the Banking Institutions of 
rica are adapted to this Country; and a Review of the 
ofthe recent Pressure on the Mone Pegeet. 
By JAMES WILLIAM GILBAR 
General Manager = —~ London and Weotuinster Bank. 
the same Author, 


The History of | Banking i in Ireland. Price 5s. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking. 4th edition. 


aining the Report of the Secret Committee 
. map alas chat Stack secre mmittee of the House of 


& Co, 39, Paternoster-row, 


triki 





Just published, royal 12mo. wh 8 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


lot 
XCURSIONS through the HIGHLANDS 
and Ley of SCOTLAND in 1835 ond seat. 
e Rev. C. LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A 
Fellow, anal late Mathematical Leciurer, are bret: 8 College, 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & & Co, Stationers’-hall-court. 
THE YOUNG DUELLISTS. 


Embossed cloth, and gilt, 6s. 
“ A useful work for youth when just entering on the stormy 
——— of life."’— Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 
e story is well told, — Cad have influence in taming 
the impetuosity of youth.’ 
The general effect is materially heightened by an easy, 
fluent, and graceful style.”.—Naval and Military Gazette. 
London: — Jarshall; N. _— Darton & Harvey. 


x 12mo. boards, 4 » 
A NEW GUIDE to GERMAN and ENG- 
LISH CONVERSATION, qoasistins of Modern Phrases, 
Dialogues, Idioms, Proverbs, and a copious Vocabulary, with 
Tables of German Moneys, 
use of ‘Travellers, ennai: 








Weihts, and Measures. For the 

and Private Btadonts. 

ROW BOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 

Author wm 74... Lessons, a German Grammar, &c. 
Julau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


This day is published, ie 1 vol. 8vo. +7 with a Portrait of 


Hah _~e WO' 
RINCIPLES 0 HOM C@OPATHY. 
By P. aan M.D. 
Member of the! Parisian Homeopathic Society. 
as Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and may Phe had of 


Thom 
J. Baillicre, 219, Regent-street. 
N.B. POSTRAITS of DR. HAHNEMANN may be had 


separate, price ls. eac 
=— EDITION. 
ols. 8vo. price 3/. in sh 
ISSERT ATIONS upon the “PRINCIPLES 
and ARRANGEMENT of an HARMONY of the 


GOSPELS. 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


, at the University 
z. Hq Parker ; ayne & H. Woes, Pall Mall; 


jold by 
and E. Gardiner. Paternoster-row, red, 
WORKS NEARLY READY. 


In .-> 4to. richly bound and gilt, containing 14 Hinicitely- 
aved Illustrations of Mr. Ainsworth’s New 


ABLEA UX fom ‘CRICHTON 
Worth, "QHN FRANKLIN, Esq. Edited by W. H. AINS- 


© Authorized rit ion 


GUIZOT’ $s" ‘eecr N"EUROPEAN 
VILIZATIO 


Translated by Priscilla — Beckwith. 











1 vol. post 8vo. 


. handsomel hound, 
SCHILLER'S * BRIDE OF MESSINA,’ 
Rendered from the German = an by George Irvine, Esq. 


mall ere. price 2s. 6d. 
MORAL XTOMS OR THE YOUNG. 
By Sir a Brydges, Bart. 


demy evo. with Portrait, 
OF JOHN TH 
By his Widow. 


The Third and Concludin 
COOKE’S — 


2 vols. 
THE LIFE ELWALL. 


Volume of 


F PARTY. 


wiles ine 
THE PoET 8 DAUGHTER. 
A Novel. (Just ready.) 
John Macrone, St. James's-square. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
TRANG’S ‘ GERMANY and the GERMANS.’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with fine Plates. 


Il. 
MURRAY’S ‘SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES.’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo. numerous Illustrations. 





Ill. 
DICKENS’S ‘SKETCHES BY BOZ’ 
First and Second Series. New Editions. 


IV. 
COOKE’S ‘ HISTORY OF PARTY.’ 
First and Second Volumes. (Vol. 3 nearly ready). 
v. 
HONAN’S ‘ANDALUSIAN SKETCH-BOOK.’ 
1 vol. 4to. 12 exquisite coloured Plates. 


vi. 
FAULKNER’S ‘ LETTERS TO LORD BROUGHAM.’ 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


Vil. 
THE WAR IN SPAIN. 
1. Major Richardsco’ 's qieremonts < of the British Legion,’ 
2. Honan’s * and Camp o ‘arlos. 





3, Thompson's Twelve Months in the British Legion,’ 
- John Macrone, St. James’s-square, 
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(Fro: e.) 
Maison St. Paul's Churchyard, and ‘Waterloo-place, Pall 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. the 2nd edition t 
RA APO ) 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 
EMARKS on ANCIENT and ‘MODERN 
ART. In aSeries pd Essays. 
By. AMATEU R. 
Ww m. Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh ; and Thos. - Cadell, London, 


This day is MATIO: in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 
ELF-FORMATION ; or, the History of an 
Individual Mind: intended as a Guide for the Intellect 
through Difficulties to Success 
ya FEL LOW of a COLLEGE 
London: € —_ Knight & Co. 22, TR 


his day is published 
HE LIFE “a THOMAS ’ JEFFERSON, 


Third President of the United States. With parts of his 
Correspondence never before published, and Notices of his Opi- 
nions on Saadiees of Civil Government, National Policy, and 


Constitutional 
GEORGE, TUCKER. 
Professor 7 re PBasiosopby me the U niversity. of Virginia. 
. BVO, +, With ‘ait. 
ee. c = Knight ec Co. 22, te 


his day i is published, 
NONTRIBUTIONS to MODERN HISTORY 
from the British Museum and the State Paper Office. 
By FREDERICK VON BAUMER 

Price 10s. 6d. e Jolum 

e Volume contains the Lire AND. TIMES OF FRE- 
pe RIC IL, and 5 is embellished with a Portrait of that Sovereign. 
The other Vo ume is devoted to the subject of QUEEN E 
ZABETH he , ‘MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, with a Portrait of 
Mary from _an —— contemporary drawing. The volumes 
may be had separate 

London : ¢ bari Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


his day is published. 
HE BOOK “ot HU MAN ‘CHARACTER. 
2 By CHARLES BUCKE., 
he part of the BRAY of ANECDOTE and TABLE- 
TALK. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 12s. 

receding —" of this Series, the BOOK of 

TABLETTA K, Vols. I. and II., have been recently published, 
price 12s 


London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
is day is published, in 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 


IIE. PHILOSOPHY of COURTSHIP. and 
MARRIAGE, 
EGUTINO 


B 
Glasgow : John Symington & Co. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


This day is published, small 4to. silk, 
BE TANNIA’S ROYAL CHIEFTAIN ; 
A Metrical Romance. 
Illustrating the Period af Edw ard the First. 
London: Longman, Rees, & W. Blackwood & Sons, 
— R. M. Tims, Dublin ; ona J. Cross, Leeds. 
s day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
FU RTH ER INQUIRY concerning CON- 
STITU TIOm AL IRRITATION, and the PATHOLOGY 


of the NERVOL EM. 
By BENJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.S 
Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, &c. 
London: Longman & Co. Of whom may be had, 


The Second Edition of the First Volume, price 14s, 


Just 4 by John Reid, Glasgow, and sold by W hittaker 
& Co. I ondon ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; neatly done up in 
ie ei edges, price ls. 


ype CIENCE 








In 2 vols, post 8vo. 





he two 





Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 











of GEOLOGY, 


oc. 
OF BOTANY. 


oublished, 
F Er IQUETTE. 


By Xdo 
THE SCIENCE 
at UGO REID. 
wi ill E 
ENC 
ASTREIN. 


‘ew thee 
THE LADIES" sclk 





DIVINE MORALITY WITHOUT PARTIALITY AND 
WITHOUT had ee say 
ublished, in boa 


Cutisfiax MODES "« “of, "THINKIN ‘G and 


By JOHN PRING, B.A. 
Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
By whom also are published, of the same Author, 
1. Kingdom Sermons; or, Sermons on the Acci- 
~- of the iestom of God in Christ. 8vo. Price 12s. 
A Sermon on the Equity of Divine Provi- 
eS ls. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION OF REDDING’S WINES. 
Just published, in 8vo. with 16 highly-finished ¥ yood Engravings, 


Baxter, cloth, lettered, price 
A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of MO- 
DERN WINES; with considerable Improvements and 
Additions; comprising the latest Parliamentary Reports on 
French Wines, and other Statistical Information; and a new 
Preface, developing t the em of tee yore Wine Trade. 





* come curious necks are put forward in the Preface.”— 


cs aT hes. received several additions, both in the body and the 
Appendix. The great novelty of this edition, however, is Port.” 


—Spectator. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH PERFECTLY 
ESTORED AND RICHLY PRINTED 

On the 2ist April was punishes. No. XLV., containing the 

fine Engravin; < the House of ‘Commons, with Portraits of 

Sir Robert le, and other public Characters of that 

Resied, also wil es’ celebrated Portrait. Price 5s. imperial 


NE WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
the ORIGINAL PLATES, purchased by the present Pro. 
prietors from the Executors of the late Alderman Boydell, and 
now yabeets wich by eminent engravers ; with the addition of 
=r subjects which were pot _in that collection. Accompanied 
3RAPHICAL L~s on the GENIUS and PRODUC- 
6 5NS OF BoGartt a E aE alanatigns of spe Subjects of the 
Plates. OHN ‘NI F.S.A. 
*,* The Wet or ay a my in Fifty-two Numbers, at 
the moderate cost of 131.; the Plates are in a fine state of 
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MEDICIN Hothouse, and C ones rv atory 5 <a the differe ’ modes of raising 
nd propagating Exotic Plants nterspersec with many new 
Uniform wipe c at us Sorsiel Dictionary.’ Shectolageal observat — and vere arious noses ful lists. 
7 > MES 
“The most lez arned, compre ee my ee A ——_. an dical “ When gardeners RS, ‘botanists —. ya > alw: ays worth being 
Dictionary in our language." — Londo _ — attended to, and My. Main’s pre - pts are al founded in true 
science. We strongly recommend the work.”’—Atla 
“ This is a useful and concise compendium of the florist’ s art.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 











3. 
ATTIULA: A Romance. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of * cane Gisey.’ &e. 
3 vols. post Svo. 1. Ils. j 
sna producti. wich dlsplays to gr ‘ at advantage “> | In 8vo. with a coloured F: a. the ry cioweree 12s. 
cellencies of the e ave his researc s de ‘ ; ) 
powers his sty is identification of character, his poetry, bis THE GREEN-HOUSE COMP? 
ralaccu cy. and his actual presentation of remote times Comprising a general course of Green-house and Conservatory 
ee I the interest of a well-conceived and finely. | practice throughout the year; a natural arrangement of all the 
—_ dst Literers Gazette, . Green-house Plants in © ul on ; with a descriptive Catalogue 
a vibes of the most desirable to form a colle drete their voy ped = | 
modes of propag ation, management, and references to betanica 
siniatt a. dusrony Sivin ot Letter to a Son. Sc -_ —— h they on a ed. af Also, the proper treatment of 
nee gt eee ¥ . wers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 
Ma SHARON TURNER, Faq. 18. & KA owers in Roome, & sin Water Glas 
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In rti illustrated ore seve FARDENEW 12 iM cath betheced, 
. ESTILC GA SNE J 
ORIENT AL’ “CUSTOMS, an introduction t To ict is added, a con- 
arp to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. uralist’s Calen sh Rotanist’s C ompanion ; 
y Samuel Burder, late of Clare Hall, Cambridge. on, “Catalogue of British Plants,in the Mouthly order of their 
tnd Edition, with Additions from the works ofthe most recent Flowering. 
Travellers in the Holy Land, Egypt, &c. viz. Laborde’s Arabia, 


toa 








Lane's Modern Egyptians. 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. e 5th ved ition, with oe . Pla price 8s. cloth boards, 
: ; by ‘CO CISE and PRAC riCAL TRE ATISE on the 
LALLA ROOKH: An Oriental Romance. « ROW TH and 0 ue TURE of the CARNATION, PINK, AURL- 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. ULAS, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUs, TULIP, HYA- 


isth Edition, in fe. 8vo. with 4 Engravings. from Drawings by € INTH. ROSE, po other Flowers ; including a dissertation on | 


Westall, price 10s. 6d. in cloth lettered. Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of the finest varieties of each 


THE SeeTen, Vols. I. to III. Post 8vo. 12. Ils. 6d. Fiswer. Sy Theseus Ege. 
Vol. LV. is nearly ready. In 6vo. price 10s. 6. cloth, ee red. 
“Rich beyond almost any other of the time, in the best know- FLORA DOMESTILICA; 


ledge, and the most beautiful lite prature.”—Quarterly Review. | 4 The Portable Flower Garden: 
| Being a familiar Description of all Plants now cultivated in 
DOMESTIC: DUTIES; | Britain, with particular Instructions for the Treatment of Plants 


Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management | in pots. Lllustrated by Quotations from the Poets 
oftheir Households, and the Regulation of their C onduct. By 
Mrs. William Parkes. 4th Edition, 12mo. price 10s, 6d. bds. 

“The volume before us is a pe rfect rade-mecum for the young 
married lady, who may resort to it on all questions of household 
economy and etiquette.’’— New Monthi; 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


vo. price 10s. en. cloth, lettered, 
SYLVA N S'K ET CH E §; 
Or, Companion to the Park and Shrubbery; 
Describing every variety of Forest Trees and Arboraceous 
Plants, with Directions for Planting. 








Just published, VoLuME THE SEcoND of 


THE LIFE OF SIR. WALTER SCOTT. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR, 
Votume Tuirp on First June. 
Edinburgh: R. CADELL. London: J. MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 
As above may be had, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Vol. I. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols. 
SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 Vols. 
SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 28 Vols. 


COLONEL CROCKETT IN TEXAS!! 


Just published, in 12mo., price 5s. 6d. 


COL. CROCKETT’S 
EXPLOITS AND ADVENTURES IN TEXAS: 


WHEREIN IS CONTAINED 
A FULL ACCOUNT OF HIS JOURNEY FROM TENNESSEE TO THE RED RIVER 
AND NATCHITOCHES, AND THENCE ACROSS TEXAS TO SAN ANTONIO; 


Including many of his hair-breadth Escapes ; 
Together with a Topographical, Historical, and Political View of Texas. 


Say, what can politicians do, 
/hen things run riot, plague and vex us ? 
But shoulder fook, and start anew, 
Cat stick, and go AHEAD IN Texas!! 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

THE NARRATIVE BROUGHT DOWN FROM THE DEATH OF COL. CROCKETT TO THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 

R. J, KENNETT, 14, York-street, Covent-garden ; and of all Booksellers. 




















Published by James Bunce, 37, Paternoster-row. 


In the MiINS waa Asi p a Vols. III. and IV. of the 
R" MAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. : 
containing Essays, chiefly explanatory of Christian Doce 
trine, and contide -ntial Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative 
ofthe Writer's C haracter, Sentiments, and Life. 





With Maps and numerous jilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on 
the Site of Ancient Nineveh; with Journal of a Voyage down 
the ‘ligris to Bagdad, and an Account of a Visit to Sheras and 
Perse} volis. By the late Claudius James Rich, Esq., the Hon. 
East indi 2 Company's Resident in Bagdad ; i of* An Ac- 
count of Ancient Babyion.” Edited by his Widow. 

he Edinburgh Review, just published, concludes a long review 
of this work in the following words :— 

“Such are the contents ofthe volumes which we now recom- 
mend to the public attention; and especially to those who con- 
sider a knowledge of the nations of Asia, with whom our rela- 
tions, political and commercial, are every day augmenting, 
que tal to a people who pos: $8, as we do, a vast stake in the 





‘ Now ready, 3rd edition, in 8vo, 12s. boards, 

Essays; Thoughts and Reflections ; and Sermons, 
on various Subjec s. By the Rev. Henry Woodward, A.M. 
formerly of Corpus C hristi College, Oxford; Rector of Fethard, 
in the Diocese of Cashe 

- ere are some _~ wae views on the Divine Omnipotence 
in a recent volume of Essays and Sermons by the Rev. Henr 
Woodward, of Ireland—a work replete with originality and ric 
in the germs of high thought.”—From the Works of Dr. Chalmers, 
New Edition, Vol. 11, (Natural Theology, Vol. 11.) page 285. 





Nearly ready, compressed into small 8vo. 

aa 3 — 

The Last Days of our Lord’s Ministry ; a Course 
of Lectures delivered during Lent in Tyinity Church, C ‘oventry. 
By the Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, M./ . Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, ur of the Parish of the Holy ih nity, Coventry, and 
Chap! in Ordinary te his Majesty 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
By Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


I. 
NIONS of LORD BROUGHAM 


ON 
POLITICS, THEOLOG Y, LAW, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
nd EDUCA’ , ION, 
As exhibited in his Parllamentaxy and Legal Speeches, ond 
Miscellan: ous Writings. In 1 very thick and closely-printe: 
volume, price 12s. bound. 














Il. 
THE HUSSAR. 

By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 2 vols. 

Ill. 
Cea vTeew as JACK: 
NAVAL STORY, 
By the Author of ‘Cavendish,’ &c. 3 vols. 
The following will appear immediately, 


1. 
EN ETIA, 
By the Author of vivian Grey,’ ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ &c. 
s. Onthe lith In st. 
“ The child of love » ' thous gh born in bitterne ss,'and nurtured 
in convulsion.” 


Il. 
SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. \n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, DOMESTIC MANNE RS OF THE TURKS. 
By MISS PARDOE, 
Authoress of * Traits and Traditions of Portugal.’ 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


A VOYAGE OF OBSERVATION IN WESTERN 
I 


FRICA, 
And the NARRATIVE of a C AMP AIGN in KAFFERLAND 


has Is: 
By CAPT. J. E. ALEXANDE R, 
Author of Sienesientis Sketches,’ & 
In 2 vols. svo. illustrated with Maps and pase me Moo Pp lates, 
by Major ©. C. Mite hell, K.H. 


SPAIN, an THE SEAT OF W ?— - SPAIN. 
y HERBERT BYNG HALL, 
Late Captain, of the 7th Royal British F ee 2e era Knight of 
St. Ferdinand, &e, In 1 vol. post § 


WEL. . y TONY . 
INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 

tions, and Constitutional De bility 

Of Medicines in general use, These are none perhaps more 

valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by the etlects of climate, 
ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 

een witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous afiec tions, and general debility. 
‘lo elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared onl ay Uianeford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., , lls., and 2 h; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Ontord-etrest; yo Law 66, Cornhill; Burteld, 
180, Strand; and be most of the respe -ctable Chemists and N 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow a. 
yard; and Bassler. 95, Farringdon-street. 




















CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFU LA, E TC. 
UTLER'S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SAR- 
SAPARILLA, - allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is 
the original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations 
recommended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsa- 
parilla. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in 
one minute halfa p'at of decoction of the usual strength. Itis 
generally prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, erup- 
tions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been ape 

extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for 

improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, C heapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his address engraved in the accompanying labels) may be 

rocured of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; of Butler & Innes, 20, 

Jaterloo-place, 2dinburgh ; and of most respectable ruggists 
a Gaadicene Venders. ‘ 
heapside, corner of St, Paul's Churchyard. 






THE ATHENZUM. 











In 3 vols. post 


By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq., Author of ‘The 


MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 


8vo. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE, 


Or, Scenes in the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 


Sketch Book,’ ‘ Astoria,’ ‘The Alhambra,’ &c. 





NEW WORK EDITED BY 


MEMOIRS OF CELE 


G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portraits of Margaret of Anjou, Madame de Maintenon, &c. 


BRATED WOMEN. 


Edited by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ The Gipsy,’ ‘ Life of Edward the Black Prince,’ &c. 





In 3 vols. post 


Edited by CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N., Author 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER'S NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 


8vo. 


THE ARETHUSA: A NAVAL STORY. 


of * Ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 





MR. FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW WORK ON ENGLAND. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ENGLAND; WITH SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘ Excursions in Switzerland,’ &c. 





NEW WORK EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ROOKWOOD,’ 


In 3 vols. post $vo. 


NICK OF THE WOODS. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘ Crichton,’ ‘ Rookwood,’ &c. 





THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


fine Portraits, &c. Part 1. to be published immediately, 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By M. A. THIERS; 


With ILiustrRATIVE ANECDOTES AND Norés, 
By FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 





In 2 vois. 8vo. with Plates, 


THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 
By the River Nicer. 
In the Steam Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1233, and 1834. 


By MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 





RORY O’MORE: 


The following NEW WORKS are now ready. 
MR. LOVER'S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols post 8vo. with Fifteen Characteristic Ilustrations designed and etched by the Author, 


A ROMANCE. 


By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq., Author of ‘ Legends-and Stories of Ireland,’ &c. 





MR, ALBANY FONBLANQUE’S NEW WORK. 
In’3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 


ENGLAND 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE CLOCK-MAKER; 
or, Sayrncs anp DoinGs or 
SAMUEL SLICK OF SLICKVILLE. 


“*One of those genuinely original works which carry their own letter of recommendation, 
and are everywhere relished.”—G@lobe. 





MR, THEODORE HOOK’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JACK B RA G. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ ‘ Maxwell,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SEMILASSO IN AFRICA: 


OR, 


ADVENTURES in ALGIERS, and orner Parrs of AFRICA. 


By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, 
Author of ‘The Tour of a German Prince. 





In 3 vols. post 


MR. AINSWORTH'S NEW ROMANCE. 


8vo. 


C RICH T O N. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘Rooxwoopn,’ &c. 


** Both interesting and dramatic. Itis the work of a man of genius.”—Edinburgh Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, (Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). 


8, New Burlington Street, May 5, 1837, 
MR. BENTLEY will immediately publish the following NEW WORKS. 
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